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McCULLOCH 
the chain saw for fast, easy, 
low-cost tree work! 

This is the Model 4-30, 

a high-speed professional saw, 
correctly balanced to 
reduce fatigue. 

Price $315 f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
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McCULLOCH 


McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
& Ry World’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 
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One of a series of advertisements appearing in several national magazines in the 
THE STORY OF TREE FARMING interest of better public understanding of tree farming and the forest products industry. 
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DEER on a Pacific Northwest tree farm. Timber is managed os a crop on this privately owned forestland. 
Healthy trees were left where winds could carry their seeds over harvested lands, starting new timber crops. 


sood forest roads are the key to successful tree farming... 








Wood for home construction can always Today, more than 5,600 privately owned tree farms all across the nation 
be supplied by tree farms. Whether used are successfully producing a perpetual supply of wood for lumber, paper, 
for the home exterior or interior, wood _ rayon and countless other products. To provide this permanent wood 

» = is versatile, economical and beautiful. supply, tree farmers are scientifically managing timber as a crop on 


about 32 million acres of industrial forestland. 

Of key importance on a modern tree farm is its network of forest roads. 
These access roads are vital to the protection of tree crops from fire, 
insects and disease. Special roads are often built to permit removal of 
insect-damaged, diseased or windfelled trees, thus preventing spread of 
infestation and saving usable wood before it is lost by decay. 

A good road system permits harvesting by area selection in Douglas 
fir regions. This is a plan of cutting mature timber that provides for 
natural reforestation, retention of moisture in forest soil, and good forage 
and shelter conditions for wildlife. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are tree farms, managed 
with the aid of 3,000 miles of private roads. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, 
Washington for our booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Rolling Waterwagon 
Epiror: 

May I commend you for the excellence of 
AmrpRICAN Forests and for the January is 
sue in particular. I am heartily in accord 
with the editorial pronouncement (Birth 
of a Movement) and the article on Ted 
Pettit and the Boy Scouts, in which organi- 
zation I have been active for many years. 
Incidentally, I feel we should have a larger 
representation of New England on_ the 
Board of Directors of The American For- 
estry Association than is now the case. We 
have a number of men I would like to 
recommend who would bring both wisdom 
and strength to the directorate of the as- 
sociation. 

Jesse F. Smith 

Secretary, Suffield Town Forest 
Commission 

Suffield Academy 

Suffield, Connecticut 


EDITOR: 

Being unable to attend the Conservation 
Congress the writer appreciates the good 
coverage in your January issue. 

Kansas farm land is semi arid and tree 
growth with duff is largely in the Eastern 
third. Siltation is a real problem. The 
1951 flood left ground water which 1952- 
1955 has lowered decidedly. This leaves 
soil easy to move by water to fill dams 
and some to add to the Gulf of Mexico. 
From nearly all trees the duff is gone. 

Mr. Chambers, a former engineer on the 
Muskingum job, reported the estimated life 
of the lakes was 1100 years. Kansas can 
be improved decidedly. 

Probably soil insoak and _ soil protec- 
tion, should precede expensive storage lakes 
and forestry. 

We could benefit by some publicity of 
some specific cases of long life storage due 
to forestation shrubs and plants. 

Irving Hall 

President 

The Lawrence Paper Company 
Lawrence, Kansas 


EDITOR: 

I am very pleased to note your editorial 
“The Potomac River—a National Dis- 
grace,” in the February issue. I have been 
attending the meetings about the Rock 
Creek Watershed. . . 

G. F. Gravatt 

Senior Pathologist 
Agricultural Research Service 
Beltsville, Maryland 





Epiror: 

It was my privilege to attend the Na- 
tional Watershed Congress, as a representa- 
tive of the Blue River Watershed in Kansas. 
Therefore I was very much interested in 
reading the various articles about this 
meeting in the January issue of AMERICAN 
Forrsts, and wish to commend you for the 
thorough and accurate coverage. 

I feel that the “Congress” was a history- 
making step in the progress of the water- 
shed niovement, because it will surely bring 
about much greater cooperation on the 
part of those attending. In unity there is 
Strength and I was surely impressed by the 
unity of purpose shown by delegates from 
all parts of our nation. 

We need a sound and consistent national 
water policy, in which the same degree of 

(Turn to page 60) 
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concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 
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make the self-powered Remington Stud 
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Besley Scores State of Recreation 


Areas on National Forests 


AINTENANCE of recrea- 
M tional areas on national 

forests has been permitted 
to slip so badly that we now have “a 
national disgrace on our hands,” 
Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester of The American Forestry 
Association informed the House 
Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations last 
month. In speaking to the proposed 
Budget estimates for the Forest Serv- 
ice for fiscal year 1956, Mr. Besley 
urged that the 84th Congress at 
least double its proposed appropria- 
tion of a little more than a million 
dollars for recreational facilities. 

The recreational bottleneck on the 
national forests is one with which the 
public is becoming increasingly fa- 
miliar, Mr. Besley indicated. Not so 
well known, however, is the fact that 
recent Congresses have had a tend- 
ency to be “penny wise and pound 
foolish” as regards appropriations 
for management and _ protection 
aspects of national forests work. As 
a result, loyal employees who badly 
need help are being left in the lurch. 
And management work that can 
produce bigger dividends for the 
Treasury is not receiving the public 
support it merits. At the same time, 
Mr. Besley warmly applauded the 
budget authors for hiked up appro- 
priations for forest roads and trails 
and substantial increases proposed 
for insect control. 

The urgent need for action on the 
recreation front is given emphasis 
by the more than 40 million visitors 
to the forests last year, Mr. Besley 
said. Facilities that are either com- 
pletely lacking or groaning under 
the impact of this floodtide of visi- 
tors are now being sharply criticized 
by citizens who are demanding to 
know where the bottleneck lies. 
“The campgrounds and other fa- 
cilities for taking care of them are 


so inadequate that in far too many 
cases they are critically unsanitary or 
completely lacking, with resulting 
serious danger to public health,” 
Mr. Besley said. 

For upwards of 80 years, The 
American Forestry Association has 
disapproved automatic appropria- 
tion as an unsound practice of gov- 
ernment, Mr. Besley said. Neverthe- 
less, as the result of one Congress 
after another failing to meet its re- 
sponsibilities as regards forest rec- 
reation through regular appropria- 
tions procedure, the AFA last year 
gave its support to a modified ver- 
sion of Rep. Baker’s bill calling for 
the direct earmarking of funds for 
recreational maintenance work. The 
AFA, Mr. Besley said, will continue 
to support this bill unless the Con- 
gress takes appropriate action, 
through regular appropriations 
channels, that “will enable the For- 
est Service to begin to clear up this 
disgraceful situation under sound 
fiscal policies of government,” Mr. 
Besley said. 

Moreover, the future will see a 
majority of Congressmen gladly sup- 
porting such increases, Mr. Besley 
predicted. 

Alarm was expressed by Mr. Bes- 
ley over meager and even curtailed 
appropriations of the last several 
years for national forest management 
and protection items—even as the 
dollar continued to sink in value. 
Despite the fact that forestry appro- 
priations pay big dividends to the 
federal treasury, “‘past, present and 
proposed appropriations” in terms 
of national forests management and 
protection “are woefully inadequate 
to do the job,” Besley stressed. 

“Indeed, less than half the actual 
gross receipts from these forests are 
being reappointed for their admin- 
istration, management and improve- 
ment. It is small wonder, then, that 


Forester expresses alarm at failure of Congress to provide for greatly 
accelerated management and protection program on_ national 
forests. Recreational bottleneck is termed “national disgrace” 


private industry can, with complete 
justification, point out that large 
areas of their own lands are far bet- 
ter managed than the great majori- 
ty of the national forests. Of course, 
we are delighted to see the improved 
management on these industrial 
lands, but can we as a nation afford 
to allow one-sixth of our commer- 
cial forest land area—upon which 
many of our citizens depend for 
their livelihood — fall so seriously 
below their potential productivity? 
In these days of phenomenally ex- 
panding population and increasing 
competition for land, the answer is 
obviously, no. Yet it is exactly what 
is happening.” 

A case in point, is the so-called 
multiple-activity employee—the for- 
est rangers, supervisors and others, 
Mr. Besley said. “These loyal, hard- 
working foresters are the very back- 
bone of the national forest organi- 
zation. They are the ones who have 
to keep all activities running eff- 
ciently. They never were allowed 
the luxury of an eight-hour day, but 
with increasingly greater use of the 
national forests every year, their 
workload now exceeds all reasonable 
bounds. They need help. Instead, 
the 1955 Budget made a $325,000 
cut in this item and the 1956 Budget 
proposes to maintain the total at the 
1955 figure. We believe the 1956 
total should be perhaps 10 percent 
higher than that provided in 1955 to 
restore last year’s cut and add a simi- 
lar amount to provide assistance 
for this undermanned, overworked 
force.” 

Another case in point, is the 
meager support now being given by 
the Congress for national forest re- 
forestation and range revegetation 
items, Mr. Besley continued. At our 
present rate of planting, it will re- 
quire 200 years to restore to pro- 
ductivity the four million acres of 
national forest land already in need 
of reforestation, he said. Yet, cur- 
rent appropriations for this purpose 
are less than two-thirds of what they 
were a few years ago and amount to 
less than one-twelfth of the amount 
authorized by the Anderson-Mans- 
field Act of 1949. Likewise, the cur- 
rent budget provides only about five- 
eights as much as it did several years 

(Turn to page 55) 
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d By ALBERT G. HALL 
l- 
h ACTION ON FORESTRY AND RELATED CONSERVATION MEASURES BY THE EIGHTY FOURTH CONGRESS has 
\r been rather slow. Although some 200 bills pertaining to natural resources have 
ly & — introduced, few of them have been considered by the committees to which they 
? @ ave been assigned. Part of the delay is that occasioned by the reorganization 
x of the Congress from a Republican majority to a Democratic one. Another factor 
ig : has been the pending reports of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
is & Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) and the Commission on Intergovern- 
it mental Relations (Kestnbaum Commission). These reports are being released, and 
4 are expected to have considerable influence on the program of the Administration 
od and on the action by the Congress. 
THE PRESIDENT'S PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM for natural resource development and use is sched- 
‘4. uled for a severe test. The increase in Democratic strength in the Congress and 
k. the numerical increase in public=-power advocates spell trouble, at least, for 
“y the Administration's policy toward development of resources by private citizens. 
ont Opening gun is a series of bills seeking the federal construction, operation 
Fi. and maintenance of the Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River between Idaho and 
ed ye ge Senator Morse of Oregon, one-time Republican, now Democrat, has intro- 
| duced S. 1333 which if passed will set the stage for other river development 
n programs by the federal government, and may set the pattern for the Congres- 
eir Sional approach to other types of resource development and use. His bill is co- 
sle Sponsored by some 30 other senators, and backed by companion bills in the House. 
“ SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, DOUGLAS MCKAY, appears to be the target for those who oppose 
the Administration program of closer cooperation with private enterprise. It 
“ was he who reversed the Interior Department stand for federal development of the 
56 Snake River by withdrawing departmental objections to the construction of a 
, power project by the Idaho Power Company. It is expected that the Federal 
a Power Commission's final decision on the controversy will be in favor of the 
a. private development of the power resource of the Snake River—unless Senator 
Morse's bill is enacted. McKay is also being made the target of those who would 
id i retain the federal government's control of the timber rights-of-way and access 
. roads in the ever=troublesome Oregon and California checker=boarded Grant Lands. 
the A special survey committee, appointed by McKay two years ago, recommended that 
by the right-of-way regulations be revised to remove their confiscatory require- 
Med ments through which, in time, the federal government could gain control of 
ion forest road use on both public and private lands. It was not anticipated that 
our any significant furor would result; but it has, with,the result that the pro- 
ee. posed revisions have been at least delayed. 
TO- OFFICIAL ATTITUDE TOWARD EXPANSION OF NATIONAL FOREST AREAS was expressed by Assistant 
of Secretary of Agriculture, True D. Morse in his recommending the passage of 
eed legislation authorizing the transfer to national forest status of 13,600 acres 
cur: within the boundaries of the Lincoln National Forest in New Mexico. The land 
OSE was acquired by the federal government in 1952 in exchange for state land, under 
hey the Taylor Grazing Act. Mr. Morse stated: "Although it is the general policy of 
t to the Department not to favor significant additions to the national forests, it is 
ma believed that there are special circumstances associated with the lands that 
nt would be affected by S. 72. The lands support mainly merchantable timber; they 
‘ are already in federal ownership; they are wholly within the boundaries of the 
five- Lincoln National Forest and intermingled with the national forest land; and it 
cats (Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


was the intent of Congress in 1926 that these lands become national forest 
lands." 


EARMARKING OF NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES has long been a subject of 
controversy between those who wish to retain budgetary control within the Con- 
gress and those who seek to get a job done in the forests. Road and trail funds 
are obtained in part from percentages of receipts. Strong opposition to the 
growth of this device for financing national forest work has blocked the passage 
of measures designed to use a percentage of receipts for wildlife and recrea- 
tional developments. However, the 84th Congress is again faced with a number of 
such bills, and the major wildlife and recreational groups are strongly support- 
ing them. In addition Representative Engle of California has introduced a bill, 
H.R. 4002, to authorize a $1 annual fee for campfire permits, the receipts from 
which would be used for recreational developments. Senator Stennis of Missis- 
Sippi proposes in S. 1383 to earmark 10 percent of timber sales receipts for 
timber stand improvement and other cultural work for improving the amount, 
quality, or distribution of forest growing stock. 





PAYMENTS TO THE STATES IN LIEU OF TAXES ON NATIONAL FOREST LANDS, amounting to 25 percent 
of national forest receipts, are specifically designated for use for schools and 
public roads within forested counties. Representative Horan of Washington has 
proposed, in H.R. 4636, that the counties be permitted to use the 25 percent 
fund as they would any other tax money—for any governmental purpose. In recent 
years, especially, some of the forested counties have been able through use of 
the national forest fund to build adequate schools and roads, and are faced with 
surplus money for these purposes. Greater latitude in the use of the national 
forest fund would also make future acquisition of land for national forest pur- 
poses more palatable to the states and counties. 





APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES OF BOTH SENATE AND HOUSE have been reorganized. In the past 
appropriations requests for the Forest Service had been first considered by a 
subcommittee on Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate and by a subcommittee on 
Agriculture in the House. Under the committee reorganization appropriations re- 
lating to the Forest Service will be considered in the Senate by the subcommit- 
tee that handles appropriations for the Interior Department. In the House, both 


Interior's and Agriculture's forestry appropriations are considered by a sub- 
committee on forestry. 





HEARINGS OF THE REGULAR FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS for Fiscal Year 1956 have drawn to a 
close, so far as the executive sessions are concerned. It is not anticipated 
that any appreciable changes will be made by the House Appropriations Committee. 
The proposed reduction of around $1,000,000 in the federal contribution to state 
and private forest fire control is expected to run into Some opposition. How- 
ever, there appears to be less of a united front against the cut than was origi- 
nally anticipated. The federal appropriations for cooperative fire control last 
year was $9,449,500. The budget figure for 1956 is $8,365,810. 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR SPRUCE BUDWORM CONTROL in Oregon, Idaho, Montana and New 
Mexico have been requested for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. A total of 
$2,570,000 is necessary to carry on work this spring and summer in order to 
avoid future damage and higher costs. Timber value in the infested areas is 
estimated at $38 million. The supplemental request also includes $350,000 to 
meet deficiencies in funds for fire fighting on lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Land Management in the West and in Alaska. 








WATER AND AIR POLLUTION CONTROL, steadily gaining in importance, is again being encour- 
aged by a long list of bills that would allow the cost of control facilities to 
be amortized for tax purposes over a five-year period. This tax-relief approach 


to making stream pollution control an economic feasibility has been proposed year 
after year. 





EXPANSION OF FOREST RESEARCH has been recommended in a report of the Production Eco- 
nomics Research Advisory Committee. The committee was set up by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to advise him as to the needs of agricultural research. Among 
the recommendations affecting forestry are: more basic research to determine the 
costs of growing timber; the benefits of forest management; criteria for 
multiple-use of forest land; and the need for forest credit and insurance. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Question of Ethies 


“The professional forester will utilize his 
knowledge and skill for the benefit of society.” 


Code of Ethics 


Professional Foresters 


Like physicians, foresters have a strict code 
of ethics—which means rules for correct profes- 
sional behavior. This code covers 25 separate 
points and is broken down into four categories. 
There are rules governing a forester’s profes- 
sional life, his relationship and responsibility to 
the public, his duties to his client or employer, 
and his obligations to other professional for- 
esters. 

To scrupulously adhere to canons of profes- 
sional conduct similar to those embraced by 
doctors and attorneys requires a well-developed 
sense of responsibility, a spirit of service, a smat- 
tering of law, and, under certain circumstances, 
considerable will power. This code is drilled 
into the young forester from the time he enters 
forestry school. In his later professional life he 
continues to receive reminders of his obligations 
from the ethics committee of his Society of 
American Foresters. Above all things, the for- 
ester has a responsibility to serve his client faith- 
fully and honorably, to compete fairly with other 
foresters, and to work for the benefit of society. 

For the benefit of those who might assume 
this code of ethics is a sort of professional golden 
rule for which the practitioner is held account- 
able on judgment day, it should be stated that 
this most certainly is not the case. The day of 
judgment can come with considerable dispatch 
for the professional forester, doctor, or lawyer 
who falters on the path of professional virtue. 
A professional man found guilty of a serious 
ethical infraction can be censored by his profes- 
sion. In extreme cases, he can be expelled if a 
committee of his peers finds that the evidence 
warrants such action. 

The rigidity of professional codes often comes 
as a surprise to people outside of professional 
forestry circles, which is why the writer, a lay- 
man, found a recent ethics conference of the 
Association of Consulting Foresters of more than 
ordinary interest. While the members of this 
able group will tell you that Gifford Pinchot 
was the first consulting forester in this country, 
the truth is that the way had not been paved for 
them until comparatively recent years. True, 
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Pinchot did do some consulting work prior to 
becoming the first Chief Forester, but it re- 
mained for public, and at a later date, indus- 
trial forestry to open up any sizable markets for 
consultants’ services. 


Twenty years ago you could count the number 
of consultants—men like the late Ernest Sterling 
—on one hand. Today there are upwards of 
300 consultants in business for themselves. Some 
of them have served “internships” in either pub- 
lic or industrial forestry but now they have 
their own shingles out and are competing in a 
field somewhat less circumscribed than that of 
the forester in either industry or public service. 
This means that our consultants are pioneers in 
a new and pretty much unexplored field. It also 
means that they will encounter new situations, 
both along professional and ethical lines, every 
day of their working lives, for which there may 
be no precedents. 

The meeting to which the writer was invited 
was for the purpose of probing some of these 
hitherto unexplored situations and the man 
chosen to lead the discussion was Mr. Julius 
Kahn, an eminent New York City forester and 
attorney who is also one of the framers of the 
Canons of Ethics of the Society of American For- 
esters. The procedure adopted for what turned 
out to be a three-hour session was that of setting 
up a series of hypothetical cases on ethical prob- 
lems which were explored from every angle. In 
all cases, Mr. Kahn served as the “judge” and 
his list of “authorities” included the legal codes 
of various states, the Book of Judges from the 
Scriptures, the ethical codes of other professions 
and, of course, the Canons of Ethics of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. 


Readers will readily recognize that the specific 
nature of those questions is the business of the 
professional foresters and they will not be re- 
ported here. What did strike the visitor with 
considerable force was the familiarity with legal 
matters many of the consultants exhibited— 
knowledge that apparently is basic if the for- 
ester is to protect both his client and himself. 

But above all there was a spirit of integrity 
here that augers well for the future of the for- 
estry profession. In view of the keen desire of 
these men to fully grasp all the ramifications of 
the problems studied one can only conclude that 
this professional code is the forest landowner’s 
guarantee that he will get a square deal, with 
his interests fully protected, when he calls in a 
prefessional forester for aid and advice. 








Hundreds of agencies, organizations, industries and land owners 


have joined in a coordinated move to reforest the Tennessee Valley 


Trees for the Tennessee 


By J. O. ARTMAN 


nessee Valley Authority, Con- 

gress placed on this one agency 
responsibility for developing all nat- 
ural resources. True, the job was to 
be done in cooperation with existing 
local agencies. But this was to be 
an experiment in integrated re- 
source development within the wa- 
tershed of one river system. All 
agencies, regardless of their special 
interests, were encouraged to look at 
the resource development job as a 
whole. 

This is a report on the coordi- 
nated attack on one important phase 
of forest development — reforesta- 
tion. Hundreds of agencies, organi- 
zations, and industries have taken an 
active part, as have thousands of 
landowners. 

TVA’s major role has been to sur 
vey the need and develop a coopera- 
tive work pattern, to get the job 
started and keep it moving in the 
right direction, and to help measure 
and evaluate results. 

Reforestation in the 


I the act that created the Ten- 


Tennessee 


Valley literally began with creation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
1933. Up to that time only about 
4,000 acres had been planted to trees 
in this 26-million-acre watershed. 

First plantings date back to 1890 
when Schenk and Pinchot were ac- 
tive on the Biltmore estate in west- 
ern North Carolina. The states 
came into the reforestation picture 
about 1915. 

Early surveys indicated close to 
two million acres of idle, unproduc- 
tive land in need of reforestation in 
the Valley. Much of it was open and 
eroded, but there were also thou- 
sands of acres of forest land so 
gutted by overcutting, fire, and graz- 
ing that planting seemed the only 
practical way to get it back into full 
production. 

State forestry agencies were well 
aware of the reforestation needs, but 
they could do little about it. They 
were occupied almost full time with 
a more urgent job—fire control. 
And until the fire problem was more 
in hand, there was little incentive 





among landowners to plant trees. 
In fact the demand was so slight 
that up to 1933 the seven Valley 
states together had produced less 
than two million seedlings. 


TVA Nurseries 


Such were the conditions that 
faced TVA. There was a tremend- 
ous reforestation job to do. Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps were 
moving into the Valley to do it. 
But there was almost no planting 
stock. 

The states didn’t have the funds 
or facilities to expand their nursery 
production, so the best alternative 
was for us to produce our own plant- 
ing stock. This we proceeded to do, 
setting up a nursery at Clinton, 
Tennessee, and one at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. 

Clinton Nursery has been in con- 
tinuous production since 1934. The 
one at Muscle Shoals was closed tem- 
porarily in 1951 for lack of operat- 
ing funds, and again in 1954. 


Annual production has_ varied 


Each of these 4 x 400-foot seedbeds at Clinton Nursery contains close to 50,000 seedlings. 
One year old, they are being lifted for shipment to planters throughout Tennessee Valley 
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from a high of 28,577,800 seedlings 
in 1952-53 to less than 1,500,000 dur- 
ing the war years of 1943 and 1944. 
Total production through 1953-54 
was 315,980,760. 

These two nurseries have been 
among the leaders in developing 
new methods and equipment. State 
agencies and industry have called 
on our nursery people to help de- 
sign and develop new nurseries. De- 
spite high labor cost ($1.37 per hour 
last year), the cost of producing 
southern pine seedlings has aver- 
aged only $5.36 per thousand. 


The CCC Era 


Between 1934 and 1942 the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps handled the 
bulk of the erosion control and re- 
forestation work in the Valley. At 
one time there were as many as 38 
camps assigned to TVA, putting in 
almost full time on these two re- 
source development jobs—a_ labor 
force in excess of 7,000. 

But even so, there were large areas 
out of the camps’ reach. Northwest 
Georgia was one such area. Land- 
owners here wanted TVA seedlings 
and were willing to do the planting 
job themselves. So in 1936 we began 
supplying trees direct to landowners, 
working through the state agricul- 
tural extension service. The idea 
worked well, and from Georgia it 
spread throughout the rest of the 
Valley. By 1939 half of the refores- 
tation projects were being planted 
by landowners. 

The CCC went out of the picture 
in 1942, and since then all tree 
planting has been done by land- 
owners. 


The Reforestation Project 


Fourteen state agencies are official- 
ly involved in the Valley reforesta- 
tion project, in addition to TVA. 
These are the state forestry agencies 
and the state agricultural extension 
agencies in the seven Valley states. 
But there are many unofficial par- 
ticipants—forest products industries, 
Keep Green associations, civic clubs, 
youth groups, bankers associations, 
chambers of commerce. These and 
other groups do much of the spade 
work so necessary in any promotion- 
al campaign. 

Within each state the state forest- 
er is the project leader. He or some- 
one in his organization approves all 
applications for seedlings. County 
agents promote tree planting on 
farms and also approve all farmer 
applications for seedlings. We pro- 
duce the seedlings, help coordinate 
the project, lend technical assistance 
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First tree planting in the Tennessee Valley was on the Biltmore Estate 


in western North Carolina. These white pines were planted 50 years ago 


as required, and help evaluate the 
success of plantings. 

Naturally we’re interested in get- 
ting as much area reforested as pos- 
sible. But we consider the number 
of tree planters just as important. 

Tree planting is an excellent 
opening wedge in the fight to awak- 
en general public interest in forest 
resource development and resource 
conservation as a whole. Watching 
the scars of erosion disappear 
beneath the green canopy of grow- 
ing pines is a most impressive con- 
servation lesson. It inspires the one 
who plants the trees and everyone 
else who witnesses the transforma- 
tion. 

And in addition, planting trees 
very often leads to other forest de- 





velopment practices. Planting an 
acre of pine trees and watching them 
grow focuses a landowner’s attention 
on his other woodlands and prompts 
him to do something toward their 
improvement. In most cases he be- 
comes an ardent supporter of fire 
control. 

So our objective is to get as many 
landowners as possible to make a 
start at planting trees. We supply 
seedlings without charge to encour- 
age planting by small landowners. 
We have sponsored hundreds of tree 
planting and erosion control demon- 
strations in cooperation with state 
forestry and extension agencies. On 
numerous test plots our foresters are 
collecting information on economic 
returns. Engineers are measuring 
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the effects of tree planting on runoff 
and erosion. 


Progress 


As of 1954, about one-fourth ol 
the reforestation needs in the Valley 
had been taken care of, half by 
planting and half by natural refor- 
estation and land-use adjustment. 
That leaves an estimated 1.5 million 
acres still to be planted. Most of 
this is steep, eroded land being re- 
tired from agriculture. But about 
one-third of it is forest land that has 
been so heavily cut and burned that 


Trees have been planted in all of 
the 125 Valley counties except six. 
These are all border counties, with 
very little land in the watershed. 

The Valley states have made great 
strides in the production of plant- 
ing stock. In contrast to the 4 mil 
lion seedlings produced in 1933, 
their total production in 1954 was 
180 million. But these same seven 


States estimate their planting needs 
at 10 million acres. This means that 
if they continue planting at the rate 
of 180,000 acres a year, it will take 
50 to 60 years to finish the job. 



























Vocational agriculture students planting trees on school land 


Furthermore, production isn’t dis- 
tributed equally among the states. 
Only in Georgia is the production 
of seedlings adequate to meet the 
need. Tennessee, where most of the 
Valley planting job lies, produced 
only 6.7 million in 1954. These 
went to landowners outside the Val- 
ley. Another 6.8 million produced 
by TVA went to landowners inside 
the Valley. And still this didn’t fill 
the demand. At least twice that 
many could have been planted. 


Survival 


Planting trees is one thing. But 
how many of them survive and 
grow? Finding the answer to this 
question is part of the Valley refor- 
estation project. 

Each year we team up with one of 
the state forestry agencies to ap- 
praise planting success in some part 
of the Valley. Such an appraisal in 
western North Carolina in 1949 
showed 86 percent survival. Of 
2,122,850 seedlings planted in north- 
ern Alabama in 1950, 88 percent 
were alive and healthy at the end 
of the first growing season. Even in 
the drought year of 1952, survival in 
southwest Virginia was 78 percent. 


Planting Costs 


To get some idea of how much 
landowners are investing in tree 
planting, TVA _ foresters collected 
data on 76 typical planting jobs 
completed in the 1953-54 season. 

Where the landowner did the 
planting himself his labor added up 





satisfactory natural restocking is un- 
likely. 

Total area planted through 1954 
was 224,309 acres. Of this total, 
168,606 acres were private land at the 
time of planting; 41,383 acres were 
land acquired by TVA in connection 
with river development; 14,320 acres 
were in other forms of public owner- 
ship. Since then much of the TVA 
land has been transferred to other 
public agencies or sold at public 
auction. 

Number of tree planters in the 
Valley runs close to 35,000. Average 
number of trees per planting project 
has varied from a high of 10,000 in 
CCC days to a low of 2,200. Since 
1943 the average has been 3,200— 
little more than enough to plant 
three acres. 
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A community reforestation project in Benton County, Tennessee 



































































io 114 man-days per thousand trees. 
That’s about how many it takes to 
reforest an acre. For those who had 
the work done on contract, or hired 
labor to do it, costs ranged from 
$2.50 to $20 an acre. The average 
was $9. 

Planting by hand—with mattock, 
shovel, or planting bar—is still the 
general practice in the Valley. In 
our sample, 62 of the 76 used this 
method. The others used mechani- 
cal planting machines. 

If we assume that these cost fig- 
ures are typical, the 224,300 acres 
reforested to date represent a land- 
owner investment of over $2 mil- 
lion. TVA’s cost of producing and 
distributing the seedlings was about 
$2,243,000. If state forestry and ex- 


riod. This 1700-acre watershed, 
known locally as White Hollow, is 
typical of the ridge country of east 
Tennessee. When TVA bought the 
land in 1936, 4 percent was in crops 
and pasture; another 26 percent was 
open but idle; 66 percent was for- 
ested. 

After the watershed was complete- 
ly reforested, peak flows from sum- 
mer rainstorms were reduced by as 
much as 92 percent. The time it 
takes runoff from such storms to 
leave the watershed has increased up 
to 500 percent. The water in the 
main stream is seldom even cloudy. 

Out in west Tennessee, in Hen- 
derson County, is another interest- 
ing lesson in reforestation. Here on 
a 90-acre watershed drained by Pine 


economic benefits, which have been 
greatly enhanced in recent years by 
the increased demand for pulpwood 
and the growing market for pine 
fence posts, made durable by pre- 
servative treatment. 

Here too we have a demonstration 
on TVA land. In 1954 we sold 
48,000 cords of pulpwood stumpage 
at public auction. Bowaters South- 
ern Paper Corporation was high 
bidder at $3.10 a cord. 


This pulpwood is to come from 
thinnings on 6,400 acres of planta- 
tions and 1,600 acres of natural 
stands. The plantations average 15 
years of age and the average cut is 
six cords per acre. That’s a return 
of about $18 an acre. 

This same stumpage return ap- 
plied to the 200,000 acres of planted 
pine in the Valley amounts to 
$3,600,000. This from a first thin- 
ning at age 15 years. There will be 
several other cuttings in these same 


stands, including a final sawtimber 
harvest. 


_To get some idea of these future 
yields, we have projected the growth 
3 and yield on a loblolly pine planta- 
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Black indicates percentage 
of reforestation needs com- 
pleted by counties in Ten- 
nessee watershed since 1934 











tension agency costs are added to 
landowner costs, then the state and 
local contributions to the reforesta- 
tion project outweigh the federal 
contribution. 


Benefits 
Let us consider for a moment the 
benefits of reforestation. What does 
it mean to the people of the Valley 


Tree Branch, hydraulic engineers 
have been accumulating data since 
1941. That year 50 percent of the 
land was idle, 23 percent in forest, 
and 27 percent in eroding pasture 
and row crops. A lot of the top soil 
was gone and runoff had carved 
numerous deep gullies. 

Hydrologic measurements were 
taken for five years without any 


ning yielded 1,430 fence posts and 
returned $28 stumpage. Over 500 
trees were cut; 340 were left. 
Projecting the growth on these 
340 trees, we anticipate three more 
thinnings at seven-year intervals and 
a final harvest at 42 years. In addi- 
tion to the fence posts already har- 
vested, we expect this one acre to 
produce 16 cords of pulpwood and 
37,000 board feet of poles and logs. 
If these yields are realized, the 42- 
year stumpage return will be about 
$1,025 per acre—over $24 per acre 
per year. If, instead of selling wood 
on the stump, the trees are cut and 
sold as posts, pulpwood, poles, and 
sawlogs, the return per acre is esti- 


- to have 224,300 acres of forest they change in land use. Then the entire mated at $3,069, or $73 per acre per 
be didn’t have before? watershed was reforested. Gullies _— 

va In the first place it means that were controlled with simple brush Perhaps these figures can’t be ap- 

a many acres are protected against ero- and wire check dams. plied to the 200,000 acres of new 

ae sion and doing a better job of water After five more years, surface run- _ pine forests in the Valley. But let’s 

control. It also means a valuable off had been reduced 35 percent. cut the estimate in half to be con- 

economic addition to the resource Peak discharge from individual _ servative. Let’s say that we might 

base of the region. storms was cut 75 percent. Soil loss expect $1,500 worth of primary 

We have an experimental water- was reduced from 24.2 tons to 2.5 | wood products from an acre of pine 

shed in the Norris Reservoir area toms per acre per year. plantation at age 42 years. That 

a where we have measured the effects So much for the watershed protec- adds up to $300 million. And if you 





of reforestation over a 15-year pe- 
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tion benefits. Now let’s look at the 


think about a million and a half 






acres reforested instead of 200,000, 
you have a forest products potential 
of $2.2 billion. 

And remember, this is the value of 
primary products only. It doesn’t in- 
clude the pulp and paper products 
made from pulpwood or the lumber 
and other millwork made from logs. 
If our prediction is based on these 
finished product values, it might 
well be in excess of $5 billion. 


Looking Ahead 


The economic and watershed pro- 
tection benefits of reforestation justi- 
fy an all-out effort to complete the 
job as rapidly as possible. To plant 
a million and a half acres will re- 
quire something over a billion seed- 
lings and from half a million to two 
million man-days of labor, depend- 
ing on the degree of mechanization. 
It’s a sizable undertaking, but well 
worth the effort. 


We believe a 15-year program, 
based on 80 million seedlings a year, 
is within the realm of reason. These 
are the prerequisites: 

1.) Nursery facilities to produce 80 
million high-quality, low-cost 
seedlings a year. ‘TVA’s two 
nurseries can produce 50 mil- 
lion of these. State nurseries 
would have to provide the other 
30 million. 

2.) An assured, adequate supply of 
seed of the species desired. Pro- 
ducing 80 million pine seed- 
lings a year would require 
about 15,000 pounds of seed or 
about 20,000 bushels of cones. 
Collecting, processing, and stor- 
ing this much seed is a sizable 
job in itself. But we have had 
twenty years of experience. In 
addition, we're studying the 
possibility of producing seed in 
seed orchards. This means pick- 








Photo above is a “before”’ view of a project in Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, in 1936. Fourteen years later, photo below, the 
hillside had been stabilized and again was producing good growth 











ing out the best trees as seed 
producers and giving them all 
the growing space they need. 
Such a plan might solve the 
seed procurement problem and 
at the same time raise the quali- 
ty of the seed. 

3.) A promotional campaign that 
would induce more landowners 
to plant trees. Such a campaign 
should stress both watershed 
protection and economic re- 
turns. There is no conflict be- 
tween the two because the for- 
est that is managed for continu- 
ous full production is also a 
good protection forest. 

4.) A rapid, economical seedling 
distribution system. The system 
now in use, involving state for- 
estry and extension service per- 
sonnel, is adequate. 

5.) An accurate system of evaluat- 
ing results. A satisfactory plan 
for checking survival has been 
developed. 

Here in one major river valley is 
the opportunity to check the practi- 
cal effects of reclaiming the bulk of 
the potential forest land over a rela- 
tively short period. The economic 
benefits are indisputable. And there 
is very good evidence that the water- 
shed protection benefits may be just 
as valuable. 


Reforesting 1.5 million acres 
would cost the cooperating agencies 
about $15 million—$1 million a 
year for 15 years. That’s the public 
cost. Landowners would invest 
about the same amount in planting 
costs. 


From these hand-planted forests 
we could expect to harvest, over a 
half-century or less, 750 million 
fence posts, 12 million cords of pulp- 
wood, and over 27 billion board feet 
of poles and sawlogs. 

The total cost of the project— 
seedling production, distribution, 
and planting—could be recovered 
within 15 to 20 years of planting 
date—from product sales alone. 
There would be added dividends in 
the form of watershed protection, 
soil improvement, and water con- 
trol. 


And in planting and caring for 
these 1.5 million acres of planta- 
tions, landowners would learn to ap- 
preciate the value of the 11.5 million 
acres of forest land they already have 
—forest land that is now only one- 
third as productive as it can be. 

Tree planting is very often the 
first step in an awakened conserva- 
tion consciousness that spreads far 
beyond the few acres planted. 
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How To Plant A Tree 





@ Applicable to Any Coniferous Variety 
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i —Waste no time getting trees in the 
ground after arrival from the nurs- 
ery. A good root system is the first 
essential to successful planting, and 
roots dry out rapidly 





—A good tool for planting by hand 
is an ordinary mattock. One stroke 
should make a hole big enough for the 


roots of a two-year-old seedling to 
spread out. Roots need room 
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—tTrees should be “heeled in” if not 
planted immediately. Dig an open 
trench and slant one side. Place the 
trees in layers on that side and keep 
wet, Tamp soil around roots 





—Now set the tree in the hole as 
deep as it was in the nursery, as 
shown by the collar mark on its stem. 
See that the roots are well spread out, 
and then fill in with loose dirt 


—QOn the day of planting, keep tree 
roots damp with wet moss or by 
dipping in a puddle like this one. Never 
let the roots be exposed to the sun or 
wind, even for an hour 


—Lastly, pack dirt firmly around the 
tree with the heel or toe of the 
shoe, so that it will stand upright. From 
here on it will shift for itself if given 
reasonable care and protection 
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By ROLAND ROTTY 


NEW milestone was achieved 

in 1954 in the history of 

American reforestation. For 
the first time, two states—Florida 
and Georgia—reported the refores- 
tation of 100,000 acres during a sin- 
gle year. Florida reported 100,660 
private acres, 3,470 state acres and 
2,500 federal acres planted. Georgia 
reported 100,989 private acres, 948 
state and 1,527 federal acres planted. 
In contrast, 10 years ago (1945) 
Florida reported 5,542 acres planted 
and Georgia 7,000 acres. 

Elsewhere in the nation 1954 
planting gains showed a 13 percent 
increase over 1953. ‘Total acreage 
planted last year according to the 





Forest Service report on Tree Plant- 
ing Cooperation was 811,066, an 
increase of 95,518 acres over 1953. 
Comparable figures of the past few 
years are: 1954—811,066 acres; 1953 
715,548 acres; 1952—522,935 acres; 
1951—456,368 acres; 1950—497,507 
acres; 1949—347,918 acres. 

In six years the nation’s rate of 
tree planting has increased 133 per- 
cent. 

This is, of course, a remarkable 
thing and many people can be justi- 
fiably proud of their past in it. 
However, such “total” statistics give 
a somewhat distorted picture of the 
true situation. In the planting re- 
port of 1953 the statement was made 


Growing trees and growing boys and girls have much in common. If encour- 
aged, most youngsters quickly develop a green thumb in the springtime 
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AFPI photo 
Millions of seedlings are being planted this 
spring near Arkadelphia, Mo.—scene of a 
10,000 acre forest fire Labor day weekend 


that “when the details of the year’s 
work are considered separately, many 
reasons can be found for either 
‘pointing with pride’ or ‘viewing 
with alarm’.” This situation con- 
tinues. The record area planted is 
an impressive fact, and in a few 
states the sizes of the planting pro- 
grams are something undreamed of 
a few years ago. But the counter- 
balancing facts are that more than 
half of all the states show no in- 
crease over 1953 or are even reduc- 
ing their private- and _state-land 
planting programs. Many states have 
programs extremely small in rela- 
tion to the areas needing windbreaks 
or reforestation. The current annual 
rate of planting is hardly more than 
one percent of the total area need- 
ing planting, even if no allowance 
is made for planting failures or pre- 
mature harvest. 
Accomplishments in 1954 by own- 
ership classes are as follows: 
The federal government planted 
73,017 acres of the land in its cus- 
tody, a decrease of 4,595 acres from 
those planted in 1953. This de- 
crease is mostly due to less plant- 
ing on Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion lands; the plantings on the 
national forests and other federaP 
lands increased very slightly or re- 
mained nearly unchanged. 
The states and other non-federal 
public agencies planted 50,711 
acres, a decrease of 13,080 acres. 
This decrease occurred because 
10,000 fewer acres were planted on 
state forests and 3,000 fewer on 
other state lands. In justice to 
some of the states that reduced 
their state land planting, it must 
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be pointed out that they did so to 
get trees for orders from private 
land planters. There was little 
change in the amount of county 
and municipal planting. 

Private landowners of the 48 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
planted 687,338 acres, an increase of 
115,193 acres—about 21 percent— 
over 1953. 

In 19 of the states the private land 
planting increased 145,600 acres 
above that of 1953. 

In 13 of the states the private land 
planting was approximately the 
same as that of 1953. 

In 18 of the states the private land 














Every logging contractor and forest industry in Arkadelphia 
area is cooperating in the planting job. International Paper 
Co. and the Ozan Lumber Co. are spearheading the operation 


planting decreased a total of 37,- 
000 acres. Four of these states, 
however (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Oregon), usually 
have extensive programs but this 
year their activities were curtailed 
due to a scarcity of seed or plant- 
ing stock. Therefore, the decrease 
for these states, at least, is tem- 
porary. 


Other states planting extensively 


in 1954 were: Louisiana—68,124 
acres; Mississippi—65,295 — acres; 
Pennsylvania—42,900 acres; South 


Carolina—41,761 acres; Michigan— 
37,707 acres; New York—37,297 
acres; Alabama—35,587 acres. 

In these nine states together were 
planted 539,765 acres. This acreage 
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is two-thirds of all that was done in 
the 48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

This concentration of two-thirds 
of all planting in just nine states 
emphasizes how small is the amount 
of planting being done in some of 
the others. A few of the arid states 
of the West, of course, have relative- 
ly little opportunity for successful 
reforestation, but many others have 
great needs and very small programs. 
The problem facing the national 
program is to help increase the plant- 
ing in all states to a point propor- 
tionate to the reforestation and shel- 
terbelt needs in those states. 
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Especially noteworthy is the 
amount of reforestation being done 
by industrial organizations on their 
own lands. The forest industries 
planted more than a quarter million 
acres of their lands in 1954, and 
other industries planted 44,000 acres. 
States where industries were especial- 
ly active in planting were: Alabama, 
17,400 acres; Arkansas, 9,300 acres; 
Florida, 61,900 acres; Georgia, 49,- 
800 acres; Louisiana, 50,500 acres; 
Mississippi, 22,100 acres; North Car- 
olina, 7,100 acres; Oregon, 5,100 
acres; Pennsylvania, 18,500 acres; 
South Carolina, 15,200 acres; Texas, 
15,200 acres; Washington, 10,400 
acres. 

The amount of land being plant- 





ed by the forest and other industries 
combined is 45 per cent of the pri- 
vate land planted. 


A tabulation of the forest tree nur- 
sery facilities in the nation during 
1954 follows: 


Actual or 


estimated 

Agency or Active output of 

owner nurseries trees 
U. S. Forest 

Service 12 77,382,000 
Soil Conserva- 

tion Service 8 31,700,000 
Tennessee Val- 

ley Authority 2 20,000,000 


These youthful tree planters are Miss Angie Bush, of Camilla, 
Ga., and Ray Hals, of Hopeful, Ga. The reforestation project 
on which they are working is located in Mitchell County, Ga. 


State Foresters 


or similar 93 502,171,000 
Cities and 

counties 2 166,000 
Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts 5 5,585,000 
Paper indus- 

tries 1] 45,600,000 
Lumber indus- 

tries 4 9,312,000 
Private com- 

mercial 36 55,000,000 

TOTAL 173 746,916,000 


With the close of the 1953 pro- 
duction year, the SCS ceased tree 
production at four of its nurseries, 

(Turn to page 57) 








Woodlot owners across the country may find the answer to their 


own problems in the cooperative approach of Michigan residents 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


ithout fanfare or ballyhoo, 
a small band of American 
pioneers living in the north- 


eastern corner of lower Michigan 
have blazed a trail in forestry that 
marks an almost spectacular way to- 
ward a more adequate future supply 
of wood for the nation. 

Local residents with homes near 
East Tawas, have banded together 
at the Au Sable Forest Products 
Association, a cooperative. They 
work independently as individuals 
in harvesting the wood supplies, 
pool their cut, and have set a blaz- 
ing example of how owners of small 


woodlots across the country can ap- 
ply forestry principles and make 
their holdings profitable. 

What's so striking about that? 
Just this. 

We have about 624,000,000 acres 
of land judged best suited to being 
in forest. Of this gross area about 
461,000,000 are rated as “commer- 
cial” forests—land from which fu- 
ture timber supplies must be 
harvested. 

The 181,000,000 acres in our 
national forests represent a con- 
siderable backlog in timber-produc- 
ing land, but that total includes 


quite a spread of land above timber- 
line or covered with scrub growth 
which is extremely vital in protect- 
ing watersheds but grows no saw- 
timber. There are millions on mil- 
lions of acres in our national forests 
that are producing and can produce 
lumber and other highly usable 
wood, but not all the gross acreag« 
is “commercial” forest land. 

The fact the nation must face is, 
that an estimated 344,973,000 acres 
of land best suited to growing pro- 
ductive forests are privately owned. 
The astounding second fact to face 
is that ownership of these lands lies 


Forest Beacon in Michigan 











Members 


of the Au Sable Forest Products Association work 


inde- 


pendently in harvesting their wood supplies, but they pool their cut 
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in the hands of over 4,225,000 sepa- 
rate owners! The average size of 
these private holdings is 82 acres! 

Part of this total of privately 
owned acreage is held by large com- 
panies. But when we deduct all 
holdings over 5000 acres we run 
head on into the fact that about 
three-fourths of all privately-owned 
forest land is in the hands of about 
2,222,000 owners, and the average 
size Of these properties is 62 acres. 

A swiftly-rising movement sweep- 
ing across our timberlands is bring- 
ing millions of acres in the large 
holdings of industry under - sus- 
tained-yield management. Industry 
also is pounding away at the need 
lor similar progressive practices on 
woodlots through its “Tree Farm” 
program. But there is need for 
every aid available to bring every 
productive acre into this type of 
management. 

The nub of the problem of how 
we shall have adequate timber sup- 
plies in our tomorrows lies in these 
small holdings and the good forestry 
practices that must be applied to 
them. Before we can hope for this 
greatest segment of our forest lands 
to produce what they must in days 
ahead, the bulk of the four million 
owners of smaller properties, must 
be shown how their acres can be 
most profitable to them if they are 
put to growing timber. 

That’s what the Au Sable Forest 
Products Association has done— 
worked out a pattern for small 
operators to follow that can promise 
profit and stable economy for a local 
forest community and its folk. 

The operations of the association 
lie in an area where great white 
pine forests once stood. Rampant 
logging, scorching fires blotted out 
those grand forests and jackpine 
captured the land. By the 1930s 
trees were large enough to be har- 
vested for pulpwood. Working 
partly in the Huron National For- 
est, “gyppo” operators bid and 
bought stumpage, bringing in labor 
to cut the jackpine. When the 
blocks being cut were finished, the 
operator moved on; so did some ol 
the people brought in to mop up 
contracted acreage. But some of 
these folk stayed, settled on small 
farms, became part of the commun- 
ity. And in some cases, they came 
close to needing relief assistance, for 
a small farm unit and no pulpwood 
cutting couldn’t bring in sufficient 
founds to support home and family. 

By the 1940s the blocks of timber 
that were ready for pulpwood har- 
vest were in small units and _ scat- 
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tered. Though they were offered 
for sale the cut-and-get-out opera- 
tors did not bid on the stumpage. 
They saw no profit in the scattered 
stands. With just a thread of des- 
peration in their thoughts, a lot of 
courage, know-how and determina- 
tion, the local folk began to dig into 
their problem as they sought a 
means for community rehabilitation 
—and the chance for individuals to 
find betterment for themselves. 

At that time John E. Franson was 
the forest ranger at East Tawas. 
He saw the smaller blocks of timber 
ready for harvest, there were men in 
the community to cut the pulpwood 
bolts, operators would buy the wood 
—but buyers certainly were not in- 
terested in spending time dickering 
with individuals who, between 
farming seasons, might cut a hall 
dozen or even ten or twenty cords 
of wood. If there were some way to 
pool all the pulpwood, bring it to- 
gether, have enough supply so the 
larger, established companies would 
buy the lot—. 

At that time it was possible for 
a cooperative organization to bor- 
row funds to start a business from 
the Farm Security Administration. 
It won't take much, thought Fran- 
son. The fellows will cut the bolts 
on their own time, no wages to be 


What better place than the local store to discuss common problems 


paid out immediately, they'll get 
their return when the whole batch 
of pulpwood is sold. All that’s 
needed, really, will be the will to 
make this idea a reality. 

“Aye don’t tink she work,” a 
rawboned Scandinavian told Fran- 
son. “Vee leetle follers, vee aren’t 
business men. Vee vorkers!” 

Workers; of course. That was 
what was needed. Some of the local 
folk saw the picture that Franson 
suggested. Others opposed getting 
into any mess of the kind. There 
was argument, persuasion, belief, 
determination and when the Au 
Sable Forest Products Association 
was organized under the laws of the 
Michigan Corporation and Securi- 
ties Commission, it asked for and 
got a federal loan of $3,000 to begin 
operations. Big business—that 
$3,000 that began as the working 
capital of the association! 

Big? It was the money spark that 
started a beacon blazing. It started 
wheels turning that ground out 
profits. 

Association members worked on 
their own; individually or as family 
units. The pooled cut was handled 
by the association as selling agent. 
There was no run-away financial 
spectacle the first season. The gross 

(Turn to page 53) 











RED MULBERRY 


Morus rubra Linnaeus 





By WARREN D. BRUSH 


The Mulberry Family or Moraceae includes about 
1,000 species of trees, shrubs and herbs which occur very 
largely in the warmer regions of the world. They are 
characterized by a milky sap which in some species is a 
source of rubber. Other important members of this 
family are the fig, the hop and the hemp, species of which 
have been naturalized in southern United States. The 
genus Morus (which is the ancient Latin name for the 
mulberry) has about 12 species of trees and shrubs native 
to the temperate and subtropical regions of the northern 
hemisphere. White mulberry (Morus alba) of China and 
Formosa is the most valuable species, the leaves con- 
stituting the chief food of the silkworm. This tree has 
been extensively planted in eastern United States, and 
another species, nigra, a native of Persia, has been grown 
in the southern and Pacific Coast states for its large 
juicy fruit. 

The red mulberry is a rather small tree usually. from 
30 to 50 feet in height with a short trunk from one to 
one and a half feet in diameter, sometimes attaining a 
height of 70 feet and a diameter of three to four feet. 
The trunk often divides near the ground into many stout, 

‘ spreading branches, forming a compact, broad, round- 
topped crown. The twigs are slender and somewhat zig- 
zag, dark green with a reddish tinge when they first ap- 
pear, becoming in their second and third years dark 
reddish brown. Terminal buds are absent. The lateral 


buds are ovate, rounded or bluntly pointed, and about 
one-fourth of an inch long with six to seven shining 
chestnut-brown scales. 

Although not abundant anywhere, occurring as a single 
tree or in small, scattered stands, its area of distribu- 
tion is large, covering nearly all of the eastern United 
States from western Massachusetts and Connecticut 
through central New York, southern Ontario, southern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, southeastern Minnesota and 
southeastern Nebraska, south to eastern Texas and 
southern Florida. It prefers deep, moist soils such as 
are found in rich woods and river valleys and on low 
hillsides, and reaches its largest size and greatest abun- 
dance in the basins of the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

The alternate, simple, abruptly-pointed leaves are from 
three to five inches long and two and a half to four 
inches broad. Thin and membranous in texture, the 
margins are singly or occasionally doubly toothed. They 
are variable in form, some (especially on young shoots) 
with from three to five lobes or with a single lobe on one 
side, dark. bluish green and smooth or rough above, pale 
and soft hairy beneath, borne on stout petioles three- 
fourths to one and a fourth inches long, which exude a 
milky juice when broken. They turn a bright yellow in 
the early autumn before falling. 

In May or early June when the leaves are about half 
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A rather small tree, the red mulberry usually ranges from 30 to 50 feet in height 
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grown the flowers appear, the male and female in sepa- 
rate, narrow catkins either on the same tree or on differ- 
ent trees. The male or pollen-bearing catkins are from 
two to two and a half inches long and the female or 
seed-bearing ones are shorter, one inch or less. The 
berry-like fruit, about one inch long, is red when fully 
grown, becoming dark purple or nearly black when ripe. 
It is sweet and juicy and very attractive to birds. The 
small, oblong, sharp-pointed seeds are light brown in 
color. 

On young stems and branches the bark is smooth and 
brownish, becoming from one-half to three-fourths of 
an inch thick, dark reddish brown and divided into The female, or seed bearing, catkins of the tree are 
irregular longitudinal plates which tend to separate on somewhat shorter than pollen-bearing male catkins 
the surface into long, close scales. 

The wood is course-grained, soft, light in weight, 
weak and decay-resistant. The heartwood is pale orange 
with thick, lighter colored sapwood. Because of the small 
size of the tree and its scattered occurrence the timber 
is of little commercial importance. It is used for fence 
posts, boat building and small articles of furniture. 

Red mulberry is a tree of rapid growth but it does 
not reach great age and is generally mature at 100 
years or less. It is frequently planted as an ornamental 
shade tree and also for its fruit which is valued for 
fattening hogs and as food for poultry. It is a particu- 
larly desirable tree for bird sanctuaries. A number of 
horticultural varieties have been developed which are 
valued for ornamental purposes and for their large 
fruit. 








Alternate, simple, abruptly-pointed leaves are three to 
five inches long, two and a half to four inches wide 





The berry-like fruit, about an inch long, is red when 
fully grown, becoming dark purple to black when ripe 





Natural range of 
the red mulberry 














Bark is dark reddish brown, separated into longi- 
tudinal plates which tend to separate on surface 
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EW eyes remained _tearless 

during the farewell of the For- 

est Service family to Gifford 
Pinchot, early in 1910. Eugene 
Bruce, tough lumberjack from the 
Adirondacks, sobbed audibly. We 
were saying “good-bye” to our in- 
spired leader and warm _ personal 
friend, to the MacGregor of the 
Clan. President Taft’s military aide 
had delivered a summary dismissal 
from the public service at the Pin- 
chot home a few evenings before. It 
was the culmination of his fight with 
Interior Secretary Ballinger. 

The “family” farewell was made 
less poignant by the universal belief 
that G. P. would come back. He 
himself prophesied that a tide of 
public opinion would bring the con- 
servation movement back in full 
flood. As the Scots looked for the 
return of their darling Charlie 
Stuart, we comforted one another. 
He will be back, as Chief Forester, 


as Secretary, very likely as President. 
Such was our faith in our brilliant 
leader. 


End of the Great Crusade 

Gifford Pinchot did not quit over 
any issue in forestry. Public control 
of sources of power had become a 
fighting plank in his campaign for 
conservation. He disagreed violent- 
ly with the course of Interior Secre- 
tary Ballinger in progressing for 
patent the Cunningham Coal Claims 
near Controller Bay, Alaska; and 
felt that his action violated pro- 
visions of the law against monopoly. 
The Cunningham claims were sup- 
posed to contain coal deposits up to 
a hundred million dollars or more 
in value; and were under option to 
the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndicate 
of New York. 

G. P.’s love of battle and zeal for 
the public welfare led him to make 
a “cause célébre” of Controller Bay. 
President Taft settled the matter 
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officially by a _ personal opinion 
which sustained Ballinger on every 
point. Pinchot retorted with an 
open letter to Senator Dolliver, in 
justification of his own action and 
of his associates. There upon 
the Presidential ax ended his career 
as Chief Forester. 
The Challenge to the Forest Service 
But even as the shouting and 
tumult of the Pinchot-Ballinger con- 
troversy reverberated across the 
country, it became apparent that 
political reaction against the new or- 
der on the public domain had set in. 


Chief Forester Graves strikes a 
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It went deeper than President Taft's 
mild but malleable attitude toward 
the Roosevelt program or his good- 
natured listening to the western poli- 
ticians who crowded around him. 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 
son, a staunch conservationist of the 
Roosevelt school, was greatly upset 
by the Pinchot attack upon Ballinger. 
He felt that the Forest Service had 
been “given too much rope”; and in- 
stituted his own stricter controls of 
Service activities, especially of its 
expenditures and publicity. 

Many local pressures against na- 
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Henry Solon Graves 


tional forest withdrawals, by graz- 
ing, mining, timber and water-power 
groups, took the form of demands 
lor eliminations. The “locking up” 
of scattered areas of agricultural 
land from the hardy homesteader 
was an issue made to order for the 
western congressman. A convention 
of state governors in 1910 discussed 
the transfer of the great bulk of fed- 
eral public lands to the states; and 
a rider on an appropriation bill to 
do just this polled an astonishing 
number of Congressional votes. 

The challenge to the Forest Serv- 
ice was plain. The old forces of op- 
position to the national forests were 
again on the march. But many of 
the plain people who should have 
been on our side were still uncon- 
vinced. We had to bring the ideal- 
ism of the great crusade down to 
earth. We had to translate it into 
better living conditions and oppor- 
tunities for Joe Doak and his chil- 
dren. We must make faster progress 
in proving benefits of public forest 
management by its visible fruits. 

There was plenty of discourage- 
ment, as well, in the general forestry 
picture of the United States. The 
staggering proportions of the job of 
stopping forest fires was burned into 
the weary wardens of the Service and 
of many western timber companies 
in the cruel summer of 1910. We saw 
the timber on four million acres go 
up in smoke and buried 78 fire fight- 
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ers, killed in action. In all the coun- 
try, but eleven states had any sem- 
blance of organized forest protec- 
tion; and the average year saw forty 
or fifty thousand fires rage over eight 
or ten million acres. Beyond a few 
paper and power companies, there 
had been no visible start in com- 
mercial forestry. ‘The lumber indus- 
try was over-burdened with specula- 
tive investments in timber and strug- 
gled through one period of market 
distress after another. The job 
awaiting the successor of Gifferd 
Pinchot was not an easy one. 
Our Great Assets: The Service Itself 
and The Public Opinion Behind It 

But the Forest Service did not 
enter the arena unarmed. Gifford 
Pinchot had created an_ organiza- 
tion of some 2,500 men and women 
of far more than average technical 
capacity. He had drawn them from 
all the walks of life that deal with 
the forests and ranges. Trained for- 
esters, wood technologists, and ani- 
mal husbandry men rubbed elbows 
with woodsmen who had swung axes 
most of their lives and stockmen 
born in the saddle. Most important 
of all, G. P. had infused these people 
with a remarkable spirit of public 
service. It was almost a_ passion. 
They took seriously the number one 
commandment of national forest 
administration — “greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long 
run.” Furthermore, they were real- 
ists. They disdained the red tape of 
bureaucracy. They changed a regu- 
lation overnight to fit the needs of a 
rancher on Lone Squaw Creek. They 
did everything that the law did not 
specifically forbid; and were not too 
tender of the law in their interpre- 
tations. They got results and had a 
fighting edge ready for anything. 

A prime reason for the effective- 
ness of our little army was its com- 
plete protection under the merit 





system of the U. S. Civil Service. It 
covered your first appointment, the 
permanency of yeur job, and your 
chances for promotion. This was 
won in the battle gloriously fought 
by G. P., with help from the White 
House, when the “Reserves” were 
transferred from the politics-ridden 
General Land Office. It was one of 
our hallmarks of pride and distinc- 
tion. Through and through, we 
were an organization of career men. 

The great ally of the Forest Serv- 
ice was the backing of public opin- 
ion. It was one of the legacies of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot. These men had made for- 
estry—in the broad—the nation’s 
business. Whatever might be the 
Congressional verdict on this im- 
mediate issue or that, the nation’s 
business it remained. The tremend- 
ous body of men and women who 
had learned to view forestry in this 
serious light, as their concern, and 
the newspapers and magazines which 
they read, turned largely to the For- 
est Service for information and 
guidance. They believed in the sin- 
cerity and independence ol the Serv- 
ice. They were readily organized for 
mass political action to support Serv- 
ice programs like the Weeks Bill or 
to resist concessions to special in- 
terests. Here, under our democratic 
way of doing public business, was 
indeed a potent force; and few in- 
coming Presidents ever discovered 
it more quickly than William How- 
ard Taft. 

Over at headquarters in the At- 
lantic Building, it was soon realized 
how the garrison had been strength- 
ened by the arrival of a new com- 
mander. 

New England to the Front 

The incoming Chief was a short, 
solid man with snapping black eyes. 
He was New England to the core, 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Group listens to Albert G. Hall at one of business sessions 


The Consulting Forester 


Discussion of professional relations with clients 
highlights two-day meeting in Washington, D. C. 


( WH sates met foresters from 
11 states met in Washington, 

D. C., March 13 and 14, for 
the annual spring meeting of the 
Association of Consulting Foresters. 
Discussions centered around profes- 
sional and business relations with 
clients, greater service to owners of 
small woodlands, federal and state 
programs affecting private forestry, 
and the possibilities of the expansion 
of forest insurance. 

Lead-off discussion was a session 
conducted by Julius Kahn, forester 
and attorney of New York. Mr. 
Kahn, one of the framers of the 
Canons of Ethics of the Society of 
American Foresters, explored the 
25-point ethical code as it applies 
to forester-client relationships. 

A paper by Thomas F. Schweigert 
of Northern Tree Company, Petos- 
key, Michigan, pointed up the op- 
portunities of service to small land- 
owners and the areas of coopera- 
tion among private consulting for- 
esters and programs of government 
and industry. 

Fred G. Ritchie, acting chief, Ag- 
ricultural - Conservation Program 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, discussed the place of agri- 
cultural payments in private forest 
land management and the effect of 
federal cost-sharing on such activi- 
ties as tree planting and timber 
stand improvement. 
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At a special luncheon on March 
14, James B. Craig, editor of AMERI- 
CAN Forests, brought up-to-date the 
progress in The American Forestry 
Association’s Program for American 
Forestry. To complement the acti- 
vation of the various phases of the 
program, the speaker said that 
AMERICAN’ ForEsTS was giving 
thought to a series of special issues 
on forestry progress in the nation. 
Prompted in part by the good recep- 
tion to a special issue on the first 50 





Julius Kahn, forester and attorney of 
New York, as he discussed code of ethics 
by which consulting foresters are bound 





years of the Forest Service, the series 
would highlight the development of 
state forestry, industrial forestry, con- 
sultants and the forestry schools. In 
this way the association’s magazine 
could perform a service in bringing 
readers up to date on past forestry 
accomplishment and gains being 
made under the new program, the 
speaker said. 

Monroe F. Greene, forester with 
Seibels, Bruce and Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., explained his com- 
pany’s new program for insurance of 
forest plantations and merchantable 
timber against losses from fire. The 
company’s policies have had the ap- 
proval of eight southern states and 
are gradually being extended to in- 
clude other states. 

Mr. Greene and Mr. H. G. Kami- 
ner, also of Seibels, Bruce & Com- 
pany, said they saw consulting for- 
esters playing a big role in their 
forest fire insurance project. Con- 
sultants, they explained, would be 
called on in the various states to 
make appraisals for the underwriters 
in issuing insurance and also in 
making damage estimates. Stand- 
ard application forms have already 
been approved and published in the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee and Texas. 


Base rates will be variable accord- 
ing to states, Mr. Greene said. Plan- 
tations will be insured only in con- 
junction with merchantable trees. 
On extent of liability, the firm is 
liable only for the difference be- 
tween the value of the standing trees 
and/or plantation trees before the 
fire and salvage value of the trees 
immediately after the fire. The pol- 
icy premium also includes a charge 
equal to 80 percent of the annual 
premium for the additional hazard 
incurred during the dry season and 
in case of cancellation by the in- 
sured, the return premium will be 
calculated between the dry season 
charge and the full premium charge. 

Greene and Kaminar said they 
were being supported in their pio 
neering efforts by a number of in- 
surance firms in this country and 
Lloyds of London. 

In executive session, the group 
appointed a committee to work out 
ways and means of developing co- 
operation with public foresters and 
with the forest industries toward 
greater use of consultants and their 
on-the-ground services in the prob- 
lems of small woodland manage- 
ment. A public relations program 
to acquaint the public generally 


(Turn to page 52) 
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A white ibis, or white curlew, in graceful flight 
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HITE ibis, er white cur- 

lews, as they are more fa- 
miliarly known usually re- 

turn to the same location year after 
year. We were investigating the pos- 
sibility of these birds having re- 
turned to the shores of Lake Wash- 
ington to nest as they had the previ- 
ous year when the warden warned 
us that the birds had just arrived a 
few days before and that they would 
be likely to depart if we entered the 
area. Therefore we drove a_ half 
mile east to watch the ibis so we 
wouldn’t disturb the birds at their 
nesting. We have since found out 
that ibis are quite easily disturbed. 
It was late afternoon, so we 
watched flock after flock coming in- 
to the rookery to roost. Most of the 
incoming birds were white ibis, but 
occasionally a group of glossy ibis 
came in between their white rela- 
tives. Also, some flocks of American 
egrets came in, and thousands of 
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By HUGO H. SCHRODER 


birds came in from the St. Johns 
marshes where they had been feed- 
ing. As the sun began to go down it 
was a beautiful sight to see the birds 
outlined against the sunset and the 
green of the trees. Thousands came 
in until the trees had the appearance 
of being hung with white blossoms. 
We watched as long as we could see. 
Not until the sun went down did we 
take time to eat. 

We did not return to this rookery 
later, instead we found another 
rookery on Lake Butler, much near- 
er home. Then we arrived while 
the birds were gathering nest mate- 
rial from the marshy area. Waiting 
till some time later before venturing 
into the nesting area, we saw some 
5,000 or more pairs on nests around 
the outside borders of the island 
in the lake as we circled it in our 
rubber boat. Birds were at their 


nests in trees and bushes, sometimes 
a half dozen or more nests occupying 
one small tree. 

During that nesting season we 
visited the isle at various times to 
secure films of nesting birds or birds 
going to and from their nests. John, 
my son, secured movies, while my 
films were taken with Graflex or 
Graphic. 

During many filming experiences 
with white ibis, I discovered that 
they fly much more rapidly than 
many of the other subjects I had 
filmed; I soon learned to use a faster 
shutter speed to keep them in focus. 

Regardless of how often I saw 
them they were always interesting to 
watch; I often saw flocks of thou- 
sands of the curve billed birds with 
their contrasting plumage of white 
bodies with black wing tips, bright- 
ened by their carmine bills, legs and 
feet, or orange-red according to sea- 
son. 
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Looking up the Cumberland River from Goodin Ridge on Cumberland National Forest 


The Stearns Company’s request for a permit to strip mine for coal on 


Cumberland National Forest has touched off a new Kentucky “feud” 


N the bleak little town of Stearns 
(Kentucky) in a little weather- 
beaten church on a hillside in 

the course of a wearing day (Janu- 
ary 27) a case of national impor- 
tance was argued all day before a 
group of about thirty men and wom- 
en. At the hearing, called by Charles 
P. Taft, son of the late President 
William Howard Taft, it was an- 
nounced that anyone who wished to 
be heard might speak. In the lan- 
guage of a newspaper reporter “‘near- 
ly everyone did speak.” 

The hearing was occasioned by a 
request of the Stearns Coal and 
Lumber Company, of Stearns, head- 
ed by Robert L. Stearns, Jr. for a 
permit under which his company 
might strip mine for coal such land 
in 47,000 acres of cut-over timber- 
land as might be selected by the 
corporation as suitable for strip 
mining. The 47,000 acres was sold 
by the Stearns Coai and Lumber 
Company to the Federal Govern- 
ment with subsurface mineral rights 
retained by the donor. The question 
at issue; a question which may be 
submitted finally to the United 
States Supreme Court, is whether re- 
tention of the right to subsurface 
minerals gives a donor, or a vendor, 
of land the right to disturb the sur- 
face in exercise of his right to min- 
erals under the surface. 
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That question affects all of the 
watershed forests the United States 
Government now possesses as a re- 
sult of diligent effort since 1911, 
when the Weeks Forest Law was 
passed, to acquire forests that are 
vital to the economy of the nation. 
It affects also every national park in 
the United States and many other 
reservations in which there is land 
in which mineral rights were re- 
served. Minerals are not necessarily 
coal. 

The hearing to which I refer was 
called by Mr. Taft, a Cincinnati 
lawyer, as a result of Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, hav- 
ing appointed him and Robert L. 
Wilhelm, of St. Clairsville, O., an 
owner of strip mines in the Buckeye 
state, and Dr. Samuel T. Dana oi 
Ann Arbor, retired dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s School of For- 
estry as his consultants after the 
Federal Forest Service refused the 
permit the Stearns Coal and Lum- 
ber Company asked, and alter Mr. 
Stearns’ appeal, to Mr. Benson, from 
that decision. 

The decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make conservation 
history, political history, even Unit- 
ed States history. What the consult- 
ants may recommend may be soon 
forgotten, along with what was said 
at the hearing Mr. Taft called. Lit- 


tle was said that was of any impor- 
tance, hardly anything that was 
relevant to the actual issue. 

Civilizations have perished _ be- 
cause watersheds were neglected. At 
Stearns the uppermost question in 
the minds of the consultants seemed 
to be McCreary County citizens—a 
large proportion of citizens of that 
sparsely populated county as are em- 
ployed of Mr. Stearns—were disposed 
toward strip mining in Cumberland 
National Forest. Of the consultants 
Dr. Dana could be considered, prob- 
ably qualified as a technician to en- 
tertain valuable opinion as to how 
the proposed stripping would affect 
Cumberland National Forest. No- 
body could, I assume, imagine that 
two days “investigation” of the for- 
est by three men who viewed the 
earth’s face from a plane, {rom rail- 
roads and from automobile roads in 
winter could give among them 
any valuable information he could 
not have gotten in the Congressional 
Library in Washington. 

The hearing was about eight 
hours of futile debate about matters 
of little interest, relatively, and ol 
no importance in connection with 
the problem that grows from Mr. 
Stearns’ request. If Secretary Ben- 
son should uphold the Forest Serv- 
ice which is subordinate to. the 
Dept. of Agriculture, the next move 
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should he wish to make it, would be 
that of Mr. Stearns who might go 
into the courts. Should Mr. Benson 
uphold Mr. Stearns the case could, I 
think it almost surely would, go to 
the courts on the initiative of com- 
bined forces in the conservationists’ 
world or at the expense of someone 
or some organization sufficiently 
provided not to be deterred by the 
court costs. The natural procedure 
of conservationists in such a Case, 
should Mr. Stearns win in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet would be a suit for 
an injunction- restraining Mr. 
Stearns. 

No conservation project is su- 
perior in importance of protection 
of watersheds. Many watersheds are, 
like that of Cumberland River, too 
rugged to be protected permanently 
and economically by other cover 
than forests. In the region, trees pro- 
tected from fire grow like weeds. 
Planting is not necessary. 

Countless people who are called 
veteran conservationists have over- 
looked the bearing of watersheds 
upon national welfare; upon the 
possible durability of culture in the 
United States. 

Pioneers looked upon forests as 
obstacles to progress. 

About four centuries after Colum- 
bus “sailed the ocean blue” a pro- 
fessor of forestry at Yale attracted 
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The Barthell mine of the Stearns Coal and Lumber Company 


attention by the statement that tim- 
ber was “the essential material of 
civilization.” 

Nearly a generation later Dr. Gif- 
ford of the chair of tropical forestry 
in the University of Florida awak- 
ened in a small element of popula- 
tion a consciousness of the impor- 
tance of watershed protection by say- 
ing that “even some professional for- 
esters imagine that providing timber 
is the major function of forests.” 

Still later a distinguished educa- 
tor said that if we could find a satis- 
factory substitute for wood in every 
use to which it has been put man- 
kind could not exist without for- 
ests. 

He had, obviously, pondered ef- 
fects of denudation of watersheds, 
now reflected in the world’s most 
famous deserts, in many of which 
the passing of civilizations and 














causes of their passing is as plain as 
written history. 

Israel’s present projects, including 
planting 100,000,000 trees in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, where erosion 
was caused by procedures less radi- 
cal than strip mining; one of the 
causes of the passing of Babylon, the 
impoverishment of Solomon’s king- 
dom, could be mentioned in this 
connection. And the damaged wa- 
tersheds which existed in parts of 
our Southwest and in Mexico when 
white settlement began on the North 
Atlantic coast. 

Yet at the Stearns hearings a ma- 
jor question, considered with gravi- 
ty that was at once ludicrous and 
pathetic, yet easily understandable, 
was what McCreary County coal 
miners and lumberjacks out of work 
or in fear of becoming unemployed 
might think about strip mining that 
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would affect part of 227 square 
miles of timberland which, less than 
three generations ago, was virgin. 
That land was mined so vigorously 
that the last carload of logs soon will 
be hauled down a road which once 
‘wound through lumber camps that 
are not now even ghost towns. 

When I visited the Stearns timber 
barony the year Calvin Coolidge did 
choose to run activity was robust. 
The drama of “development” was 
stirring. The song of saws was in 
the mood and the tempo of “March- 
ing Through Georgia.” As a scene 
of former employment of many lusty 
men the Stearns holdings now are 
instructive. The raccoon and the 
great horned owl are at a loss for 
lodgings. Steel rails that gleamed in 
moonlight have been rooted, red 
with rust, from the rotting ties and 
sold as scrap metal. Buildings have 
been razed for the salvage of lum- 
ber. But where Cumberland Na- 
tional Forest succeeded forest min- 
ing—and coal mining suspended be- 
cause labor cost made underground 
mining unprofitable—trees are grow- 
ing rapidly to make perpetual har- 
vests possible and profitable; to give 
stabilized employment to men more 
mumerous than steam shovel opera- 
tors where strip mining is done. 

Where miners of minerals under 
the earth’s surface and miners of 
forests at the surface operated for 
two or three brief generations many 
of them now wait as hopefully—and 
as innocently because in their phi- 
losophy the last pickings are some- 
thing over which the Lord gave man 
dominion—as the vultures on the 
Parsee Towers of Silence in Bombay 
await delivery of the next corpse 
which they will reduce to a skeleton. 

Those who wait today for estab- 
lishment of the precedent that indus- 
trial use of every natural resource, 
wherever situated, is to be given 
priority over any other use, camp at 
the boundaries of every wild reserve 
in the continental United States and 
Alaska. Their eyes are—regardless 
of where their camps are—on the 
case of the Cumberland National 
Forest. 

The question that should be dis- 
cussed is stated succinctly in a letter 
from William Voigt, Jr., executive 
director of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, to Charles P. Taft, 
chairman of the three-man board of 
consultants which called the hear- 
ing at Stearns: “The solicitor of the 
United States Forest Service has 


held in an opinion written for the. 


Chief of the United States Forest 
(Turn to page 56) 
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The Stearns Company Stand 


AY appeal by a Kentucky coal operator from a Forest Service 
ruling denying him the right to strip mine coal on land deeded 
to the Cumberland National Forest by the operator in 1937 last 
month was being watched with keen interest by eastern conserva- 
tion groups. 

The appeal was filed by R. L. Stearns, Jr., president of the 
Stearns Coal and Lumber Company, Stearns, Kentucky, who con- 
tends he reserved the rights to all minerals, of whatever nature, 
when he deeded approximately 47,000 acres of cutover lands to the 
national forest. The request to strip mine was denied by Regional 
Forester Charles L. Tebbe, of the Forest Service, Eastern Region. 
Mr. Tebbe told AMERICAN Forests last month that “large and 
consequential decisions hang in the balance” as an advisory com- 
mittee named by Agriculture Secretary Benson studies the case. 
“The case in point involves 47,000 acres in Cumberland Nationa! 
Forest but 750,000 acres in four forests in three states will be affected 
by the outcome,” Tebbe said. 

Mr. Stearns told AMERICAN Forests “This is a serious matter, not 
only to our company but to the country as a whole. In the coal 
business, markets are low. You've got to strip coal today or you are 
out of business. Deep mining just can’t compete with strip mining. 
Here at Stearns, where we have a population of around 2200 folks, 
some 1500 of them are dependent on our operations for a living.” 

While deep mining has been permitted on the national forests 
since 1937, one bone of contention is whether strip mining was 
going on in these lands as early as World War I, as Mr. Stearns 
contends. The operator claims that when he retained mineral rights 
to the lands deeded to the Cumberland Forest it means he has the 
right to recover those minerals in such manner as will enable him 
to compete with existing markets and conditions. 

Mr. Tebbe told AMERICAN Forests that applications to strip mine 
have been denied on the basis that they are inimical to the public 
interest and would invite “inevitable permanent damage to land, 
water and attractiveness and usability of large areas of public land.” 

Mr. Stearns denying that his operations would injure any sizable 
area estimated that “around one or two percent—or not more than 
1,000 out of the total 47,000 acres would be affected.” 

Studying the case following a public hearing at Stearns on Janu- 
ary 27 are Charles P. Taft, son of the former President William 
Howard Taft and a Cincinnati attorney; Dr. Samuel T. Dana, 
former dean of the School of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan; and R. L. Wilhelm, a mining specialist of St. Clairsville, 
Ohio and the appointee of the Stearns Company. 

Dr. Dana told AMERICAN Forests early in February that “The 
committee has reached no decisions and has not even discussed the 
merits of the opposing arguments pending an opportunity to study 
the transcription of the hearing and the numerous statements that 
have been submitted. It will probably be a month before we meet 
again.” 

Why some conservation groups are lining up against any reversal 
of Regional Forester Tebbe’s ruling is explained by Tom Wallace, 
veteran editor and newspaperman, also of Kentucky, on these pages. 
Gist of Mr. Stearns’ case (which does not include material in the 
hearing transcript) is contained in his letter of August 20 to Robert 
F. Collins, Supervisor, Cumberland National Forest. At the request 
of AMERICAN Forests, Mr. Stearns forwarded this letter and perti- 
nent sections of it are reproduced here: 

“. .. The acreage involved consists of wild mountain land lying 
at the southwest tip of the Cumberland National Forest area in 
McCreary County north of the Kentucky-Tennessee State line. Such 
stripping as could be done in this mountainous area would be prac- 
tically all contour stripping. There are three rather persistent seams 
of coal on the property, namely, Nos. 1, 114, and 2 seams, all lying 
well above drainage. There are also a few acres of No. 3 seam 
coal that might be susceptible to stripping operations. This seam 
in most places has eroded away. Where this No. 3 seam is found 
it is at the very highest peak of the mountain. As a general prop- 
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osition all seams are overlaid with 
sandstone rock and just how success- 
ful a stripping operation would be 
with this rock overburden no one 
can accurately forecast at the pres- 
ent time. However, on the contour 
stripping the dirt and rock would 
necessarily have to be cast over the 
side of the mountains and can never 
be picked up and replaced. The 
mountains are very steep and clifted 
so there would be many areas where 
stripping would not be feasible at 
all. At the moment I would judge 
that not over one or two per cent of 
the acreage involved could be suc- 
cessfully stripped. 

“Strip mining on privately owned 
acreage is unrestricted and competi- 
tion is such that it would be impos- 
sible for us, under the present eco- 
nomic situation, to operate under 
the regulations imposed by the For- 
est Service’s stripping permit. About 
the only outlet for coal in this area 
is to the public utilities and that 
practically means TVA. The deep 
mines in this section are rapidly go- 
ing out of business as they are not 
able to meet competition set up by 
the strip mines of the area. In our 
case, for example, we closed a 1200 
ton a day mine three years ago and 
closed a 1600 ton a day mine April 
Ist of this year and also closed a 
1000 ton a day mine April Ist of this 
year. This leaves only one 600 ton 
a day deep mine operating on this 
property. This mine is operating at 
a loss. We have practically com- 
pleted the dismantling of two of our 
largest mines. Our experience has 
been the experience generally pre- 
vailing in this section as other deep 
mines have closed and their equip- 
ment is also being pulled out and 
offered for sale. As we see it, this 
situation will continue as long as 
strip mining tonnage is available to 
the public utility users of coal. The 
strip mining in this area is not by 
any means inexhaustible but the 
mining companies who are not able 
to come out from underground and 
get into stripping operations must 
necessarily close their mines and 
cease operations. This state of af- 
fairs could last, as a guess, for five 
or ten years or until such time as 
the strip mined coal has been pretty 
well exhausted, at which time the 
public utilities will have to pay the 
price of deep mined coal, if they 
are to stay on a coal basis. Then 
deep mining will again be the order 
of the day. 

“Our firm has been in business 
in McCreary County since 1902 and 
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we have established communities, 
not only here at Stearns but at our 
mining camps, embracing churches, 
schools, recreation facilities and all 
other facilities necessary to small 
communities. Some of our employees 
are in the third generation. All 
through the last fifty-one years our 
payroll through our coal and lum- 
ber operations has been the sustain- 
ing factor of the county. There have 
been years that our payroll has run 
well over three and a .alf million 
dollars. You can readily appreciate 
that this community is dwindling as 
our payrolls fall off as a result of 
having to close our deep mines. For 
example, we had a peak produc- 
tion in 1929 of 970,000 tons. In 1944 
our tonnage was 946,000 tons. By 
1952 this tonnage had dropped to 
261,000 tons and 1953 is going to 
show another drastic drop to around 
150,000 tons. 


“People of this mountainous area 
are perhaps among the purest Anglo- 
Saxon stock to be found anywhere in 
America. All of our employees with 
the exception of a few are native 
born, white American citizens. These 
people are clannish to a certain de- 
gree and are absolutely lost when 
they have to go to the cities to find 
employment. As a general proposi- 
tion they have large families and 
accommodations can not be found 
for them in the cities. This area is 
their home and they are very loath 
to leave. Over sixty per cent of our 
people own their homes. Our pay- 
roll remains practically the only 
payroll of any size in the county. 
If our company can not adapt itself 
to the times and strip the coal that 
is available to our operations then 
the towns will become ghost towns 
and the county will be deserted. 

“We think if we are allowed to 
strip coal on the same economic 
terms as our competitors are strip- 
ping coal we shall be able to bridge 
the gap between the time when the 
deep mines are going out, as they 
are at present, and when they will 
again come back as necessity dic- 
tates at some later date. The real 
coal veins of this country lie deep 
under the hills and are not suscepti- 
ble to stripping. The real reserves 
will have to be recovered by under- 
ground operations. 

“Running through the acreage we 
deeded to the government in 1937 
is a shortline railroad which has 
its physical connection with the 
Southern Railway at the town of 
Stearns eight miles north of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee state line. Over 
ninety-five per cent of its traffic is 


coal. Practically all of the strip 
mined tonnage from this acreage 
would be loaded on railroad cars on 
the tracks of this shortline carrier 
and this tonnage would sustain it, 
too, thru the years until deep mine 
operations again become profitable. 
This railroad was originally built to 
recover the timber and coal. In 
those days there were no roads. Now 
the big timber is gone. Good roads 
and improved trucks will probably 
haul future timber growth. Should 
this shortline carrier be forced to 
cease operations and pull its steel 
it is nearly a certainty that it would 
never be reconstructed for any fu- 
ture deep mine coal haul. Lacking 
rail transportation the deep mines. 
would never become an actuality 
again and millions of tons of valu- 
able coal reserves would be lost to 
posterity. 

“With these things in mind our 
representatives offered the following, 
propostion to you gentlemen: 

1. We to deed to the Forest Serv- 
ice one acre for each acre strip 


Huge tools like this one, used in strip 
mining, gouge great chunks from earth 


mined. On this new acreage deeded 
we to retain the mineral. 

2. The Forest Service to retain 
the acreage stripped. In this way 
there would be no cutting into the 
present acreage owned by the For- 
est Service. 

3. Our company to pay for tim- 
ber destroyed or damaged by the 
rock and dirt being cast over the 
side of the mountain. 


“All of the new acreage to be 
deeded to the Forest Service lies 


(Turn to page 56) 
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Statue of Paul Revere guards this approach to 
Boston’s famed Old North Church. This picture 
was taken before a hurricane damaged building 


Boston Chamber of Commerce photo 


AN OAK for the Stee 


A giant white oak that was a mere sapling when Paul Revere made 
his famous ride is making possible the restoration of Boston’s 


historic Old North Church, damaged by a hurricane last August 
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The steeple at the moment it was being 
toppled by hurricane on last August 31 


Giant white oak that was a 

mere sapling when Paul Re- 

vere made his famous ride to 
awaken the countryside against the 
sritish, last month was donated by 
a Newington, Connecticut, couple 
to repair the steeple of Boston’s 
historic Old North Church, toppled 
by Hurricane Hazel. 

When the job of restoring the 
steeple was started—where Paul Re- 
vere read his signal “one if by land 
and two if by sea”’—the F. H. 


McGraw Company, engineers and 


constructors, of Hartford, announced 
it wanted white oak—the same kind 
of durable timber that was used in 
earlier days for Yankee shipbuilding 


because of its strength, long life, and 
resistance to warping and decay. 

The firm also announced it 
wanted a big oak—one that would 
trim to the odd specifications of the 
original beam in the steeple, | foot 
square by 47 feet long. And since 
these big oaks are a vanishing spe- 
cies and difficult to find, the firm an- 
nounced that once the right tree 
was found it would handle the con- 
struction work without fee as a 
public service. About the same 
time, the Homelite Corporation, of 
Port Chester, New York,—aware 
that forestry knowhow and equip- 
ment would be necessary for the 
task—offered its services on the proj- 
ect. 

While these things were being 
discussed in New England, a New- 
ington, Connecticut, couple—Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Sherwood—came 
forward and offered their famous 
Newington oak for the job. The 
families of both Sherwoods came to 
this country before the revolution 
and American history is dear to 
their hearts. Both were agreed that 
the restoration of the famous Bos- 
ton landmark would make a fitting 
climax for their greatly prized oak. 

Charles Strickland, a Boston archi- 
tect, and Sinclair Adams, engineer in 
charge of the restoration of this im- 
portant symbol of American Inde- 
pendence, were among the experts 
who gathered at Newington to 
check the tree’s suitability. All pro- 
nounced the oak a perfect selection. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood ex- 
pressed gratification that their be- 
loved tree had been chosen for such 
an enduring purpose. Mrs. Sher- 
wood, long active in the local 
D.A.R., only requested that she be 
provided with enough wood to 
make a gavel for her chapter. 

The felling ceremony on Wash- 
ington’s birthday was attended by a 
throng of people, consisting of his- 
tory-minded citizens. Using a 30- 
pound Homelite Chain Saw, Con- 
sultant Walter Gorski, felled the 
tree in less than five minutes. Prior 
to its cutting the tree’s age had 
been estimated at 350 years. Final 
proof of its destiny came when the 
total number of rings was an- 
nounced as 215, meaning it started 
growing in 1740, when the original 
North Church steeple was finished. 

The Newington oak is being 
taken to Boston where reconstruc- 
tion of the steeple will start very 
soon. The McGraw engineers hope 
to have the project completed by 
the hurricane anniversary—August 
31. All down the line, the cost of 
reconstruction is being provided for 
by American generosity. The fund 
of restoration dollars is now almost 
complete and has come from all 
over the country from modern-day 
patriots who were aroused by a 
threat to one of the most potent 
symbols of our national heritage. 

And once again it is wood—oak 
wood—that is insuring the perman- 
ence of a great American landmark. 





Just before felling of the giant. Waiting, |. to r., are 
Architect George Strickland, Mr. 


and Mrs. Charles 


Sherwood, donors of tree, and Homelite’s Walter Gorski 


Cutting the perfect 
filled the exacting 


specimen. Few trees would have 
requirements of the restoration 


Homelite Corporation photos 











HEN The American For- 
estry Association adopted 
its first Program for Ameri- 


can Forestry almost a decade ago 
there were many leaders in the whole 
field of renewable natural resources 
who were making notable contribu- 
tions to this effort. These men and 
women — they included scientists, 
public servants, educators, foresters, 
journalists — were the pacesetters in 
this program of accomplishment. 
They were the people who moved 
out in front by virtue of that inde- 
scribable spirit—a form of selflessness 
in service—that stamps the leader in 
any form of endeavor. 

That these champions of conser- 
vation deserved to be recognized for 
their signal achievements was readi- 
ly recognized by The American For- 
estry Association. Accordingly, eight 
years ago, the association established 
its own “Hall of Fame” for resources 
leaders in the form of its annual 
Conservation Awards program for 
distinguished service. These awards, 
AFA decided, should be presented 
annually to those individuals who 
have rendered outstanding service 
beyond the call of duty in conserv- 
ing and managing our renewable re- 
sources of forests, soil, water and 
wildlife. Five awards are made an- 
nually in five categories. These are: 
1) Public Information; 2) Business 
and Industry; 3) Public Servants; 
4) Education; 5) General Service. 

So successful were these initial ef- 
forts to acquaini the public with 
sterling contributions to sound re- 
sources development that the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation joined the 
AFA in its program. Consequently, 
the project has continued to expand 
with every passing year. Today the 
awards have come to be regarded as 
an honor without parallel to those 
who work in conservation. 


Last year the Awards Committee, 
headed by Chairman Robert N. Hos- 
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kins, screened 57 topflight nomina- 
tions representing the widest bracket 
of resources activity in the history 
of the program. The nominations 
included those of foresters, city 
planners, business leaders, scientists, 
biologists, research specialists, writ- 
ers and people in many other lines. 
In some cases, as many as 60 and 70 
endorsing letters accompanied indi- 
vidual nominations. The five awards 
made at Portland, Oregon, last Sep- 
tember 6 went to Frederick Paul 
Keen, Forest Service research special- 
ist, of California; Dr. Olaus J. 
Murie, biologist, of Wyoming; Reu- 
ben Buck Robertson, paper com- 
pany board chairman, of North 


Nominations are now being accepted for The American 


Forestry Association’s coveted Distinguished Service 


Awards for outstanding contributions to conservation. 


Presentations will be made at the Jacksonville meeting 


Carolina; Palmer Hoyt, newspaper 
publisher, of Colorado; and Dr. 
Samuel T. Dana, forester and edu- 
cator, of Michigan. 

This year’s Distinguished Service 
Awards, for which nominations are 
now being received, will be made 
October 5 in connection with the 
All-South Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association Octo- 
ber 3-6 at Jacksonville, Florida. 
With the governors of many south- 
ern states scheduled to attend, this 
promises to be one of the most sig- 
nificant resources meetings in the 
history of the South. President 
Eisenhower has been invited to ad- 
dress the conclave. Senator Richard 
B. Russell, of Georgia, has been in- 
vited to make the keynote address 
on the conference theme, ‘Southern 
Forestry—An Industrial Revolution 
with Roots.” General Chairman of 
the affair will be X. L. Pellicer, 
president, St. Augustine National 
Bank, of Florida. Recipients of the 
1955 Distinguished Service Awards 
will be honored at the Annual Ban- 
quet of this annual meeting. 

Last month The American For- 
estry Association began accepting 
nominations for the 1955 Awards. 
Because a nominations deadline of 
June 15 has been established the 
Awards Committee is urging that 
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Discussing Committee plans are, left to right, Lowell Besley, Watkins 





M. Abbitt, Dr. M. D. Mobley, Robert N. Hoskins, Bryce C. Browning, 
Arthur R. Spillers, and Louis H. Wilson, at recent meeting in Washington 


AFA members and others nominate 
their candidates at the earliest possi- 
ble date. Chairman Hoskins, indus- 
trial forester for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad, emphasized that 
eligibility for nominations is not 
limited to persons actually working 
in the field of renewable natural re- 
sources. He explained that the 
awards are intended to recognize 
and reward individuals whose con- 
tributions to conservation have been 
beyond the demands of their regular 
means of livelihood, adding that in 
previous years there has been some 
confusion as to who could be nomi- 
nated and how awards winners were 
chosen. . 
Chairman Hoskins further ~ ex- 
plained that this year five winners 
will be selected from as many cate- 
gories and that for judging purposes 
nominations will be categorized on 
the basis of employment rather than 
on the phase -of conservation ‘in 
which they have been active. The 
categories are public servants, busi- 
ness and industry, education, public 
information and a fifth grouping 
which includes persons not definite- 
ly embraced by any of the other clas- 
sifications. This means, Hoskins 
said, that even though a nominee, a 
teacher for instance, may have made 
an outstanding contribution in the 
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field of public information the 
Awards Committee would classify 
him in the “education” category be- 
cause that is his primary employ- 
ment field. Likewise, he elaborated, 
an industrialist or a businessman 
could conceivably be nominated for 
activities in education but for judg- 
ing purposes both would be classi- 
fied as “business and industry.” Hos- 
kins also stressed the importance of 
including all pertinent information 
on the nominations blank and add- 
ed that many nominations, in recent 
years, have been bolstered by accom- 
panying letters of endorsement from 
as many as 70 different people. 

Awards Committee members who 
will work with Mr. Hoskins in 
screening this year’s candidates will 
be: Congressman Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt, of Richmond, Virginia; Bryce 
C. Browning,  secretary-treasurer, 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District, New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secre- 
tary, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Ar- 
thur R. Spillers, chief, Division of 
Cooperative Forest Management, U. 
S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; 
and Louis H. Wilson, director of In- 
formation, American Plant Food 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

Many fine leaders have been hon- 


ored by The American Forestry As- 
sociation for their achievements 
since the inauguration of AFA’s first 
Program for American Forestry of a 
decade ago, Mr. Hoskins stressed. 
With a new Program for Forestry 
and related resources approved by 
the association only last year, many 
new leaders are appearing on the 
scene today—people who are work- 
ing to achieve the three big goals of 
this program which are: 1) To meet 
the essentials of forest protection; 
2) To improve the national timber 
crop in volume and quality to a de- 
gree sufficient to wipe out all deficits 
and build up a reserve; 3) To ob- 
tain the maximum of economic and 
social services from our forests by 
realistic application of the principle 
of multiple use in their manage- 
ment. 

“The whole nation is being invit- 
ed and urged to take part in the ac- 
tivation of this program pointing to- 
ward resources abundance,” Mr. 
Hoskins said. “As always, however, 
there are and will be the few who 
will stand out above all others for 
their unselfish dedication to a great 
cause. It is the membership in this 
select group—the few who contrib- 
ute so much to so many—that AFA 
seeks to honor with its Awards Pro- 
gram,” he said. 
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Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, one of world’s great harbors 
















production of paper and b 
have become the fifth-larg 
try, and the third fastes 
industry in the American 
Today the American paper 


Our remarkable growth Has 
place while American tari 
on imported paper and paper pro- 
ducts have declined substantially. 
From their peak in the early 1930's, 
these duties have dropped by two- 
thirds to their present average of 
approximately nine per cent. 

Yet, there has long been a strong 
protectionist attitude within the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. The voice of our industry 
has been raised virtually against 
every tariff reduction. Indeed, it 
has sometimes requested tariff in- 
creases. This has been the tradition- 
al public stand of our industry, even 
though we have kept on growing and 
prospering while the tariff duties de- 
clined. 

Recently, there have been prom- 
ising signs of change in our indus- 
try’s attitude toward tariffs and 
world trade. Our general support 
of the Randali Commission report 
heralds a growing awareness that 
freer world trade, instead of pro- 
tectionism, serves our best interests. 

I want to do my part today in 
further encouraging the support of 
freer world trade within our Asso- 
ciation. As a former protectionist, 
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By J. D. ZELLERBACH 


I want to explain why I have be- mendations. First, I believe that as 
come convinced that the United American citizens we have a foreign 
States urgently needs to liberalize policy stake in freer world trade. 

its foreign trade policy. I am Second, I believe that as industrial- 
strongly supporting President Eisen- ists we have a commercial stake in | 
hower’s recommendations, such as freer world trade. 


1e Trade Agreements Extension 

AM : ton Peliey Sts on 
ct now before the Congress, which Our tng rey! — , 
grew out of the Randall Commiss- — woe Soa 


m report. It seems to me that All of us here have a vital foreign 
rere are two principal reasons why policy stake in freer world trade. 
those of us in the American pape We cannot hope to survive as free 
and pulp industry should support men—much less operate prosperous | 
—rather than oppose or remain in- businesses—unless the communist 4 
different to—the President’s recom- drive for world domination is ; 


Nicaragua—loading mahogany logs for shipment to United 
States to be used in the construction of naval vessels 


Pan American Union photo 































Paper company executive sees lower tariffs as the 
answer to both industry and world-wide problems. Delivered 


during Paper Week, his talk is receiving wide comment 


and economic power to set the 
course—and because our present 
trade restrictions are hindering the 
economic development of our allies. 
Our tariff barriers are preventing 
our allies from fully utilizing their 
economic resources by denying 
them a fair chance to produce and 
sell in the world’s largest market— 
the United States. Our import quo- 
tas have much the same effect, espe- 
cially in the agricultural field. The 
Buy American Act seals off more 
of our market by prohibiting the 











checked. We cannot check com- 
munist imperialism without strong 
allies. And we cannot have strong 





: allies over the long haul unless the United States government—the free 

ry free world is liberated from crip- world’s largest purchaser—from 
pling and divisive trade restrictions. Mr, Zellerbach receiving the “Star of —§ buying non-military goods from 
Thus, freer world trade would Italian Solidarity” award from Italian abroad unless they are substantially 
strengthen and cement the free Plenipotentiary minister in June, 1952 cheaper than American goods. And 
world alliance which protects our need for making full use of the free Our cumbersome customs _proced- 
liberties as individuals and business- world’s resources. ures constitute a further deterrent 
men here at home. The responsibility for leadership © imports. 

Our foreign policy is directed at in liberating the free world’s great A substantial part of our trade 

: strengthening and broadening the — economic potential rests with the _ restrictions are unjustified and eco- 

; free world alliance. We have al- United States. We must lead be- nomically wasteful. Worse, they 
ready forged an interlocking net- cause we alone have the political undercut our foreign policy. On the 
work of mutual defense treaties 


with more than 40 nations. We are 
seeking to put muscle behind those 
treaty arrangements by helping 
build up the political and economic 
mail of we allies. We realize SOME VIEWS OF THE OPPOSITION 
that our allies must have healthy 
economies to be able to resist in- 
ternal communist subversion, and 
to build military defenses against 
external communist aggression. 
Thus, the economic development of 
the free world has become a vital 
task of our foreign policy effort to 
check communism. 





HE continuing progress of resources management programs in 

the United States most certainly has a big stake in (1) a 
healthy and expanding industry, and (2) peace in the world. This 
is what Mr. Zellerbach, the president of the Crown Zellerbach Com- 
pany, is talking about on these pages. At the same time, readers 
should know that Mr. Zellerbach’s views as presented at the recent 
annual convention of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
definitely do not reflect a unanimity of opinion on the subject dis- 
cussed by Mr. Zellerbach. Probably no address by a pulp and paper 
But such economic development leader in years has aroused the flurry of comment—much of it dis- 
is presently fettered by a jungle of senting comment—as that delivered by the C-Z president. In an 
trade restrictions—tariff _ barriers, effort to at least summarize the views of some of those businessmen 
exchange controls, import quotas, opposed to Mr. Zellerbach’s way of thinking AMERICAN Forests 
and bureaucratic red tape. On all here presents some of the salient points on which they and Mr. 
sides, such trade restrictions are Zellerbach differ. 
stifling the development of the full The proven benefits of a protective tariff policy. Protective tariff 
economic potential, of the free advocates point out.that.freer trade. proponents evade the fact that 
world. The communist world, on the United States would not have the money to do all the things 
the other hand, is driving hard to it is now doing for foreign countries if it had not adopted a pro- 
mobilize all its resources and the (Turn to page 48) 
tremendous Soviet industrial 
growth sharply underscores the | 
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one hand, we urge our allies—with 
words and money—to develop 
greater economic strength so they 
can stabilize their governments 
against internal communist subver- 
sion, and so they can contribute 
more men and weapons to the com- 
mon defense against external com- 
munist aggression. On the other 
hand, we maintain trade restrictions 
which handicap our allies in de- 
veloping the very economic strength 
we are urging on them. 

I have seen our trade restrictions 
undercut our foreign policy many 
times while representing the United 
States abroad. In Italy I had the 
task of stimulating production and 
foreign trade so that the Italians 
could earn their way in the world 
—so that they could keep a demo- 
cratic government—so that they 
could contribute troops and weap- 
ons and bases to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Then I have 
seen us raise tariffs to prevent the 
Italians from selling us some of the 


There are many other illustra- 
tions of the urgent need for squar- 
ing our trade policy with our for- 
eign policy. 

We have been striving to build 
up Japan as a bastion of United 
States and free world defense in 
Asia. But the Japanese still face a 
desperate economic situation. 


Japan must sustain 88 million 
people in an area smaller than 
California, with few natural re- 


sources and only 16 per cent of its 
land arable. As an industrial and 
island economy, Japan must import 
raw materials and export the result- 
ant manufactured goods. In short, 
Japan—like Great Britian—must 
trade to live. 

We want the Japanese to limit 
their trade with Communist China 
for strategic reasons. But to com- 
pensate for its former large trade 
with mainland China, Japan must 
find greater outlets in the free 
world. Still, we resist reducing our 
own trade barriers which hinder 


Bananas, one of Brazil’s chief exports, being loaded at Santos 






































very products we had urged them 
to make and export to us so they 
could earn dollars to buy needed 
American products from us. I have 
also seen us dump American prod- 
ucts in traditional Italian markets. 
Such short-sighted actions were 
fully exploited by the communists 
who claimed that we were two-faced 
about freer trade and who asserted 
that we were making Italy an eco- 
nomic vassal of the United States. 
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Japan from competing in the 
world’s greatest market. As a result, 
the Japanese are hemmed in, and 
—with a $1 billion trade deficit and 
a per capita income of $190—the 
Japanese are on the ragged edge 
of economic survival. 

This, in my judgement, is a 
deadly serious issue. We must open 
our markets to Japan or risk the 
greatest industrial nation in Asia 
slipping into the communist orbit 


—either by the sheer necessity of 
trading with the Chinese commu- 
nists, or by growing economic dis- 
tress leading to internal communist 
subversion. Should the communist 
world fall heir to Japan’s great in 
dustrial capacity, vast labor force 
and potential military manpower— 
our own national security would b« 
gravely jeopardized. By the same 
token, an economically healthy 
Japan could contribute significantly 
to strengthening our military and 
other defenses against the rampant 
spread of communism in Asia. 
Surely, our foreign policy stake in 
Japan is far more important than 
the relatively slight effect of in 
creased Japanese imports on Ameri 
can business. Since we are prepared 
to fight for Formosa, I should think 
we could afford some tariff reduc- 
tions to help keep Japan. 

We have come to the crossroads— 
we must make a choice now whether 
we will lead the free world forward 
to widening markets and expanding 
production, or permit it to lapse 
into intensified economic national- 
ism and political division. The 
adoption of a clear-cut policy of 
tariff liberalization, as the President 
has proposed, would provide fresh 
impetus toward liberating the free 
world from crippling economic re- 
strictions. It would be a powerful 
stimulant to other free nations to 
liberalize their own trade policies 
and move toward currency converti- 
bility. On the other hand, our fail- 
ure to assert such leadership would 
be interpreted by our allies as a re- 
treat from our present foreign 
policy. As Secretary Dulles recently 
told the Congress, this “could set up 
a chain reaction which would 
gravely damage and disrupt the 
free world.” It would tend to con- 
firm the prediction of Soviet leaders 
that the free world will eventually 
tear itself apart by a naked struggle 
for markets and economic existence. 

Each of us here has an important 
stake in promoting a reconciliation 
of our trade policy with our foreign 
policy. I do not see how we as Citi- 
zens can shirk responsibility for 
carefully considering the total na- 
tional interest involved in American 
trade policy. I do not see how we 
can expect to conduct business as 
usual for very long if we permit 
our protective alliances to weaken 
and pull apart for want of enlight- 
ened American leadership. 


Our Commercial Stake in 
Freer World Trade 


I think our foreign policy stake 
in freer world trade is so important 
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that 1 would favor liberalizing our 
trade policy even if it were to our 
economic disadvantage. However, 
this is not the case. The fact is that 
freer world trade will strengthen 
our Own economy by improving our 
overall efficiency and by raising our 
standard of living. 

An increased and freer flow of 
trade among the free nations would 
promote the most economical use 
of our own resources—just as it 
would promote the most economical 
use of our allies’ resources It would 
enable the United States to con- 
centrate on producing those things 
we make most efficiently—and to 
exchange a part of our efficient pro- 
duction for the things we need 
which other people make more 
efficiently than we can. It is just 
common sense for us to trade type- 
writers or refrigerators for coffee or 
bananas—rather than try to pro- 
duce the latter ourselves at exorbi- 
tant costs. Moreover, importing 


goods at cheaper prices than they 


would cost if produced at home 
makes the American consumer’s dol- 
lar go farther and thus raises our 
standard of living. 

Protective tariffs interfere with 
this natural economic adjustment. 
When the tariff protects a compara- 
tively inefficient American producer 
who could not otherwise compete in 
the American market with a more 
efficient foreign producer, all of us 
—as industrialists and as consumers 
—are paying artificially high prices 
to subsidize the inefficient American 
producer. I see no good reason for 
this, except where it is really neces- 
sary to protect key national defense 
industries. Our economy would be 
considerably strengthened if we 
paid lower prices for the more effic- 
iently produced foreign goods—and 
if the American labor and capital 
involved were devoted to producing 
goods which we, in turn, make more 
efficiently. 

The drag of protective tariffs on 
our own economic development is 


Thriving plantation of young rubber trees in Pinca Velasquez, Guatemala 
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Costa Rican coffee pickers pick beans 
which are destined for U.S, coffee cups 


especially relevant to American ex- 
ports. Our tariff barriers hinder 
our exports by preventing foreign- 
ers from earning sufficient dollars 
in the American market to pay for 
American goods they want to buy 
and we want to sell. We cannot 
continue to export some $17 billion 
annually in commercial goods and 
services unless foreign customers are 
able to pay for them by increased 
exports to use. Of course, we could 
continue to subsidize our exports 
through government aid and loans 
to other countries—which 
amounted to some $32 billion from 
1946 through 1953. But neither the 
American taxpayers nor our allies 
abroad want to perpetuate such a 
dole system with its mutually harm- 
ful political and economic connota- 
tions. 

Trade, not aid, is the best way to 
close the dollar gap—and it is essen- 
tial to give American manufactur- 
ers and farmers a fair chance to 
compete in the world’s markets. 
When we excluded Danish blue 
cheese, for example, the Danes— 
deprived of this means of earning 
dollars—stopped buying American 
coal and turned to Poland. By 
denying foreigners a fair chance to 
sell in our market, we inevitably 
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deny our manufacturers and 
farmers a fair chance to sell in for- 
eign markets. Worse, we unwitting- 
ly force our allies into closer ties 
with the communist world. 

I sometimes wonder if all of us 
realize how important American ex- 
ports are to our economy—indeed, 
to our own industry. More than 
three million Americans, including 
some 10 per cent of our industry’s 
employees, owe their jobs to Ameri- 
can exports. Many sectors of Ameri- 
can manufacturing and agriculture 
sell a large part of their output 
abroad. ‘These people—manufac- 
turers, farmers and wage-earners— 
are vitally important to all of us 
here. They are substantial cus- 
tomers of the paper industry. The 
level of their exports and the size 
of their paychecks make a consider- 
able difference in the amount of 
paper products they buy from us. 

I am suggesting that we look be- 
yond the direct exports of our own 
industry to appreciate the full sig- 


tion of $3,600 in our pulp mills— 
$8,500 in our paper and board mills 
and $10,100 in our converted 
products plants. On this basis, the 
1953 exports of $1.4 billion in 
motor vehicles required production 
in our pulp mills of $5 million— 
in our paper and board mills of 
$12 million—and by our converted 
products manufacturers of $14 mil- 
lion. If motor vehicle exports were 
to fall by roughly one-half to their 
1950 levels, the required production 
in our pulp mills would also fall by 
some $2.5 million—in our paper 
and board mills by more than $6 
million—and in our converted prod- 
ucts plants by $7 million. 

The Department of Commerce 
study also indicates that electrical 
equipment and industrial machin- 
ery exports accounted for a substan- 
tial portion of our industry’s pro- 
duction. These exports, together 
with motor vehicle exports, made 








up one-quarter of total American 
merchandise exports in 1953. Any 





Mahogany logs being floated down the Escondido River in Nicaragua. 
Many choice logs, like those shown at right, are imported by U. S. 


nificance of our commercial stake in 
world trade. Last year the direct 
exports of our industry were well 
in excess of $200 million—a not in- 
considerable sum in itself. But our 
indirect exports—occurring through 
our industry’s sales to American 
producers who, in. turn, export— 
are also significant. 

Let me give you a few examples 
of the importance of our indirect 


exports—based on a Department of 


Commerce study. 

This study shows that in 1947 
each million dollars of motor ve- 
hicle deliveries required the produc- 
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significant decline in such exports 
would seriously affect our sales re- 
ceipts. If, for example, American 
exports were to drop to 1950 levels, 
our own exports sales would decline 
by one-half to approximately $100 
million. Our indirect exports 
would. also decline by. an estimated 
$32 million. This total decline of 
$132 million would be at least four 
times the value of dutiable imports 
of paper and paper products. 

I think these examples pose for 
all of us a very real issue regarding 
the self-interest of our industry in 
world trade. High levels of Ameri- 


can exports mean substantial sales 
and profits and jobs to our industry. 
High levels of American exports re 
quire increased imports so that for 
eigners can earn dollars to buy ow 
exports. Increased imports requir« 
liberalization of present American 
trade restrictions. Thus, freer world 
trade has become essential to the 
preservation and growth of our own 
domestic markets. 

It seems to me that the threat ol 
foreign competition to our industry 
has been greatly exaggerated. Let’s 
look at the record again. Since the 
early 1930’s our duties on paper 
and board imports have been re- 
duced by two-thirds. In the process, 
dutiable imports have increased 
from about one-half of one per cent 
to slightly less than one per cent of 
comparable domestic production. 
I should think we would have con- 
siderable difficulty convincing any- 
one that our industry has suffered 
from tariff reductions on dutiable 
imports. 

Moreover, I do not see how our 
industry could suffer under the fur- 
ther tariff reductions recommended 
by President Eisenhower. The pres- 
ent duties on an estimated majority 
of dutiable paper imports are al- 
ready at the minimum rates which 
would be allowable under the pend- 
ing legislation. True, duties on 
other items could be slightly re- 
duced—but such imports represent 
only a_ negligible proportion of 
domestic output. Indeed, I doubt 
that even the complete removal of 
all tariff on paper and paper prod- 
ucts would have very much effect 
on domestic paper production. 

The fact is that our industry, 
with only a few minor exceptions, 
has become so strongly competitive 
that it is highly impervious to any 
foreseeable foreign competition. 

I think we should recognize that 
some increase in foreign competi- 
tion might well have desirable re- 
sults. In general, foreign competi- 
tion stimulates us to great effh- 
ciency ,higher quality and more di- 
versity. A good example of this is 
what happened in the newsprint 
field, which usually is cited to show 
the injury caused by tariff reduc- 
tion. I suggest that there are three 
other conclusions that can be drawn 
from the newsprint experience. 

The first conclusion is that com- 
petitive adjustments from foreign 
competition are basically no differ- 
ent than competitive adjustments 
from domestic competition. I dare- 


(Turn to page 49) 
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Miss Isabelle F. Story 


PUBLIC servant who has spent 
nearly 40 years making it pos- 
sible for other people to enjoy 

their leisure time, at long last is get- 
ting some of her own. 

This lady who has spent most ol 
her life publicizing the conservation 
and improvement of our country’s 
scenic and recreation spots and 
scientific and historic heritage is 
Miss Isabelle F. Story, recently re- 
tired editor-in-chief and assistant in- 
formation officer of the National 
Park Service. 

But retirement to Miss Story is 
a relative term, and while she has 
“officially” laid down her blue pen- 
cil, she will continue to direct her 
efforts toward spreading the gospel 
of NPS, as her vocation had become 
her avocation as well during her 
years with the Park Service. 

Joining the Park Service almost 
immediately ofter its creation in 
1916, Miss Story rose to become the 
first woman information officer of 
a Department of the Interior bu- 
reau. Upon her retirement on Janu- 
ary 31, Miss Story thought she 
would finally be able to enjoy the 
sheer luxury of sleeping until noon, 
but only a week elapsed when NPS 
recalled her as a special consultant 
lor a committee working on policies 
and development. 

Looking back over her years of 
service with NPS, Miss Story re- 
called many unusual incidents dur- 
ing an interview for AMERICAN For- 
Ests last month. Flying in a plane 
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that was “off limits’ to women, 
riding across the Continental Di- 
vide on horseback, although she is 
no horsewoman, and being strapped 
to skis and towed down a mountain, 
were all part of the day’s work ac. 
cording to Miss Story—a lady who is 
bored by routine. 

“The primary purpose of the 
National Park Service,” said Miss 
Story, “is preservation rather than 
restoration.” In disseminating this 
preservation idea throughout the 
country Miss Story said, “I’ve tried 
to follow a middle-of-the-road con- 
servation policy, that is bridging the 


gap between the so-called long 
haired conservationists and_ those 
who would destroy our scenic 


beauty solely for financial gain.” 
So effective have been her efforts 
in this endeavor that she has re- 
ceived national as well as_inter- 
national acclaim. 

Back in 1931, Miss Story was 
asked to prepare a booklet on our 
national reserves for presentation at 
the Colonial Over-Seas  Interna- 
tional Exposition in Paris. She was 
delighted to undertake this assign- 
ment, but discovered that no de- 
partmental funds were available for 
such a project. Not to be deterred 
by this seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacle, Miss Story set out to secure 
the necessary funds from _ other 
sources. She successfully persuaded 
the western railroad people to 
underwrite the project which in- 
cluded translation, publication, and 


Editor-in-chief and assistant information officer 
of the National Park Service retires after nearly 


four decades of publicizing our outdoor heritage 
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distribution of the booklet. The 
French Government was so_ im- 
pressed with the result of her work, 
“Les Reserves Nationaux des Etats 
Unis,” that they presented her with 
a medal. 

Another signal honor was paid 
Miss Story in the mid-1930’s when 
she was asked by the director of 
station WNYC, New York, to pre- 
pare a series of scripts for 13 broad- 
casts. These programs proved so 
successful that they were presented 
on a nation-wide network and ex- 
tended in number to 39. Among 
the different series she presented 
were “America’s Hours of Destiny,” 
“Arts and Artists” and “Celebrated 
Conservationists.” The series were 
used by many schools, colleges and 
universities and drama groups 
throughout the country. In fact, 
the NPS is still receiving requests 
for the scripts. 

Miss Story worked diligently in 
preparing the programs which al- 
most ran the gamut in variety of 
presentation, including narratives, 
dramatizations, and interviews. She 
succeeded in persuading many high 
government officials as well as Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to appear on 
these programs. 

As a result of her attendance at 
press conferences held by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and other gatherings 
where the first lady appeared, Miss 
Story decided to write a newspaper 

(Turn to page 51) 
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HETHER you're an “old 
salt” —meaning a salt wate: 
fisherman— or a “fresh 
angler’—one who prefers the in 
land lakes and streams, you'll find 
one of the best spots in the nation in 
New Jersey, a true sportsmen’s para 
dise! 

New Jersey has miles of fine coast 
al and off-shore ocean water wher« 
there are no barriers such as licenses 
and limits. And in the green-for 
ested slopes of the Kittatinny, the 
Ramapos, the Watchungs and _ the 
gently rolling countryside are more 
than 800 blue, spring-fed lakes, not 
to mention more than 1400 miles 
of streams! 

Perhaps New  Jersey’s_ greatest 
claim to fame for the angler is this 
variety—not only in choice of water, 
but in choice of types you can catch. 
There are few salt or fresh water 
fish which do not inhabit the wa 
ters of this eastern state. 

As they say, the best kind of fishin’ 
is the kind you happen to be doin’ 
at the moment. 





ae Just for the sake of argument, 


Many a trout has been taken from this stream at High Bridge, N. J. 


OLD SALT OR FRESH ANGLER? 


The salt water fishing at Asbury Park is among best in the East 
. eS 
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Whether you prefer salt water 
fishing or the inland lakes and 
streams, you'll find that New 
Jersey is one of the best spots 
in the nation—a true paradise 


for anyone who loves to fish 
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let’s say you’re the “old salt” type. 

Giant marlin, swordfish and tuna 
have actually been taken within 
sight of shore! And New Jersey’s 
charter and party boats leave daily 
during the summer from half a hun- 
dred or more state docks along a 
125-mile coastline stretching from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May Point. 

Most of these “party boats’”—not 
to be confused with “party” as used 
in the nightlife jargon—accommo- 
date 25-30 persons on a first-come 
basis, so the cost per man is nomi- 
nal. The boats go offshore for bot- 
tom fishing for types like croaker, 
flounder, kingfish, mackerel, porgy, 
seabass, tautog or weakfish. 

Charter boats are the real babies. 
They are seagoing cruisers and are 
more in the luxury class, taking 
parties of four to six persons—reser- 
vations in advance—and, needless to 
say, cost isn’t low. 


But anyhow these craft take off 
for the deep waters for the giant 
bluefin tuna, marlin and swordfish. 
Fish are lured by trolling a baited 
hook in the ship’s wake and fishing, 
of course, is done from specially 
built chairs from the boat’s stern. 
Those fish you’re used to catching 
in the favorite hole back home are 
used for bait here. 


Inlets, bays, lagoons, coves and in- 
land waterways come in the realm 
of the angler here. A lot of these 
places can be easily reached by row- 
boats, available almost anywhere. 
Catches of croaker, flounder, striped 
bass and weakfish are common. 


Now, get a load of this: New 
Jersey’s State Hatchery at Hacketts- 
town distributes nearly 400,000 or 
more legal-size brook, brown or 
rainbow trout every year! And most 
of the lakes and ponds are stocked 
with largemouth bass, bluegills, 
perch, calico bass, catfish, pickerel 
and white perch. Normally, more 
than 650,000 pond fish are distrib- 
uted every year. 


So, you see what we mean when 
we say you get variety as your spice 
in New Jersey angling. 

The lakes themselves are well 
scattered from Sussex County to 
Cape May. The lakes aren’t partic- 
ularly large, but they're excellent 
angling! 

The trout season extends from 
about April 15 to September 30; 
bass from June 15 to November 30; 
and the season for pike, pickerel 
and pike-perch from May 20 to No- 
vember 30. Striped bass can be 
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taken in fresh waters from April 1 
to November 30. Licenses cost $5.50 
for non-residents. 

And, of course, as we said, for surf 
fishing, around the inlets, deep-sea 
bottom fishing, big game fishing and 
offshore angling for bonito and 
bluefish, there are no licenses to buy! 

If you’d like to know peak months 
for the sea-fishing, here are some of 
them: June, Croaker, Seabass, and 


Crab; July, Bluefish, Bonito, Mar- 
lin, Tuna, Kingfish, Porgy, Seabass, 
Weakfish, Crab, and Striped Bass; 
August, Albacore, Bluefish, Dol- 
phin, Porgy, Flounder,; September, 
Flounder, Kingfish and Snapper; 
and October, Mackerel, Tautog, 
Striped Bass and Tautog in surf. 
The cost? 


For party boats, it'll cost between 
$4 and $5 per person for a full day 
of fishing, including, usually, the 
bait. Skiffs, inboards and outboards 
can be rented for $5 to $10 a day. 

Charges for charter boats run 
from $65 to $100 per day with tackle 
and bait usually furnished. Row- 
boats for inlets, bays, coves and in- 
land waterways can be rented al- 
most anywhere for $2 to $3. 

Accommodations are not high, 
although not as low as places like 
the Missouri Ozarks, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, etc. Generally, you can 
figure on $5 to $10 a day per person 
or more. 

Of course, New Jersey’s not lim- 
ited to fishing, so the rest of the 
family can have its fun, too. Plenty 
of good bathing beaches, sailing, 
golfing, hunting, horse racing, sum- 
mer theaters, nightlife in the larger 
cities, 10 state forests and 21 state 
parks, hundreds of historical 
shrines, the “Miss America” contest 
annually at Atlantic City (rumored 
to be of “some interest” even to 
fishermen), and a host of special 
events are ready and waiting for the 
tourist. 

But primarily, New Jersey’s a 
land for the fisherman—be he old 
salt or fresh angler! 


Almost any fine day in Monmouth County you'll find local 
residents and visitors alike out to try their luck with a pole 
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FORESTRY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Conforming fully to the high quality 
standards established by K&E prod- 
ucts, these forestry instruments are 
light in weight, compact, portable, 
handy — and extremely rugged. For 
further information about them ask 
any K&E Distributor or Branch, or 
write Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
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Swedish Increment Borers 

Best instrument yet devised 
to determine the character- 
istics of standing timber. 
Made of the finest Swedish 
steel. Demountable for easy 
carrying, bits come in a va- 
riety of sizes for bores of 
many different lengths and 
diameters. 


Tree Caliper 
Hardwood, with the eye of 
the sliding arm brass lined 
all around. Beam gradu- 
ated to 10ths inches and 
plainly numbered. Arms de- 
tachable for convenience in 
transportation. For measur- 
ing diameters up to 24”. 








Swedish Increment Hammer 


For quick and easy examination of the 
bark and the last few year rings of a tree. 
When swung as a hammer, the hole pipe 
enters the bark at a right angle. When 
hammer is removed from the tree, a bark 
and wood sample is ejected by a plunger. 


Swedish Bark-Measuring 
Instrument 





Plunger is graduated in inches and tenths 
of an inch. 


Timber Scribe 
Wooden han- lie) 
dle, 7 in. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
Est. 1867 


Drafting, Surveying, Reproduction, Optical Tooling 
_ sEquipment and Moterials'- Slide Rules 
# Measuring Tapes 
New York + Hoboken, N. J. 
Betrot + Chicago + St. Lovis 
San Francisco + Los Angeles - Montreal 
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The Great Conserver 


(From page 21) 


New England in her best tradition 
—teacher, scholar, varsity quarter- 
back, class deacon. He had been as- 
sociated intimately with Gifford Pin- 
chot—on the Yale campus, in study- 
ing forestry in Germany, in the first 
technical plans for woodland man- 
agement in the United States, and 
as Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry in the early formative days. 
No one had worked so closely with 
Pinchot on the many _ problems 
which confronted the engineers of 
conservation. They made a David 
and Jonathan team. And when they 
were stuck on the training of men 
for the new undertaking, Harry 
Graves came up the solution. He 
would run a School of Forestry at 
Yale if the wealthy Pinchot family 
would endow it. Agreed! Harry took 
the school and Gifford carried on 
with the public service. 

Graves was impelled to come to 
Washington in 1910 by another fine 
New England tradition. Just the old- 
fashioned sense of duty. He did not 
want to leave his beloved school. He 
hoped it would take only a year’s 
leave of absence. He felt that he 
owed it to forestry, to his pal Gifford, 
and to the young profession, to 
straighten out the confused situation 
at Washington and protect the posi- 
tion of Chief Forester from out- 
stretched political hands. The modus 
operandi was simple enough. Anson 
Stokes, Secretary of Yale University, 
made the recommendation to the 
Yale man in the White House. Half 
a dozen other Elis supported it. 
The “old school tie” did the trick. 
The New Forester and the Secretary 

Graves found the Forest Service 
badly demoralized. Three other top 
men had gone out with the impetu- 
ous G. P. There was much jubila- 
tion in the camp of personal and 
political enemies of the national 
forests. Some of the timber specu- 
lators and livestock and mining men 
hoped to smash the whole structure. 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 
son and his immediate staff dis- 
trusted the Service and “Tama Jim” 
had wanted to pick his own Chief 
Forester from the West. Graves dis- 
covered that the Secretary was plan- 
ning field trips of his own on the na- 
tional forests, to see what was going 
on. Obviously the old Iowa farmer 
took a dim view of the whole busi- 
ness. 


We were to learn quickly that on: 
thing of which Harry Graves had no 
lack was “guts.” He went directly 
to Secretary Wilson; put his own 
position before him squarely. He 
told the Secretary that if he would 
give his new forester his personal 
confidence, he would never find 
anyone more loyal. It was straight, 
man-to-man talk; and it cleared up 
the situation. The two men were 
soon working together, hand in 
glove. 

James Wilson had been a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet for sixteen years. 
He was a practiced hand in dealing 
with the farmers and members of 
Congress. The Secretary and his 
forester traveled about a good bit 
together. Once they met a delega- 
tion of western stockmen who pro- 
tested against the “tenderfeet” who 
were being sent out by the Forest 
Service to run their ranges. The old 
farmer took the words right away 
from them. “Don’t you run down 
these boys,” he said. “Give them a 
chance. They’ve had the right start. 
In a few years they'll be marrying 
your daughters and become the lead- 
ing citizens of your towns.” It is 
surprising how often this is exactly 
what happened. 

Out in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, they attended a Grange 
meeting. The Secretary stood in the 
middle of a big room and tried to 
talk in all directions at once. Soon 
a friendly cat appeared and rubbed 
sociably against the Cabinet min- 
ister’s legs. But a misstep from the 
secretarial shoe brought a loud and 
angry feline squawk. “Easy now, 
kitty,” said the old gentleman, “easy 
now. Remember this is not a politi- 
cal meeting.” 

The Chief Forester in the Olympics 

The Olympic Mountains provid- 
ed the setting for memorable in- 
stances of how tough our New Eng- 
land scholar could become when he 
made up his mind to get down to 
cases. The higher ranges had been 
set aside by Theodore Roosevelt as 
a national monument, to protect 
both their scenic grandeur and the 
Olympic elk herds. Mining groups 
in Seattle had raised loud protests 
and published much in the newspa- 
pers against this locking up of min- 
eral wealth from the prospector and 

(Turn to page 42) 
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ANNIVERSARY CHALLENGE 


Each time I watch a plywood lathe unreel 

Long flowing scrolls of Douglasfir veneer, 

The ingrained patterns in the wood reveal 
Cryptic flashbacks of each historic year. 

As rings unwind, the peeler block portrays 
Primeval forests where dark tribesmen danced 
Before the pageantry of pioneer days 

Brought axe and plow, as new frontiers advanced. 
Long, slow years of progress live again— 

I see a forest empire, wild and vast, 

Reserved for us by wise, far-seeing men 

Whose toil and courage symbolize the past. . 
That past is theirs—the future, ours, unfurled— 


Yes! Ours, the challenge of a stronge new world! 


—Elmer W. Shaw 
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The primeval forest where Poet Shaw’s dark tribesmen 
may have danced before the “pageantry of pioneer days” 
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THE 
GREAT NEW 


"MG" 


SERIES 


OMG—3%% hp. all-around 
woodlet and pulpwood 
saw. Lowest cost of its kind. 
From $194.00 










1MG—3'4 hp. heavy duty pro- 
duction saw that drives a dozen 
attachments. From $255.00 
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2MG—5' hp. original heavy 
duty one-man production saw. 
From $295.00 3MG—5' hp. profes- 
sional logger'’s saw for 
big timber felling and 
bucking. From $295.00 










PP, 


MALL offers the world’s 
only line of chain saws with 
epentiqutuealave. a model tailored to fit every 
duction sew. trem cutting need. Now you can 
$229.00 get the saw that’s built to do 
the job...the EXACT job 
you want it for. Dollar for 
dollar they’re the finest saws 
and the greatest values on 
the market today. And don’t 
forget that all MALL gas 
engine chain saws are cov- 
ered by insurance for a full 
year. 


4MG—5 hp. high- 


of 5MG—10 hp. two- 
man big timber saw. 
Prices on request. 


WORK TEST ’EM IN YOUR OWN TIMBER 


See your MALL dealer or mail this coupon for a FREE demonstration 
of the fabulous MALL MG Chain Saws. 
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. MALL TOOL CO. GASOLINE e ELECTRIC @ AIR 4 
a 7761 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois z 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
..- Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safetv. 


Write for Literature 
a 4 








ME 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


MMIN 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 





The Great Conserver 
(From page 40) 


miner, especially the valuable de- 
posits of manganese which were 
claimed to exist. The vociferous 
leader of the protesters advertised 
himself as an old Alaskan sourdough 
who had been stopped from de- 
veloping a promising manganese 
mine by the Executive Order. 

Harry Graves finally wrote the an- 
gry sourdough directly; asked him 
to meet the Forest Ranger and him- 
self on Hood Canal; and guide them 
personally to the manganese ore 
bodies. So indeed he agreed, bring- 
ing a huge washboard packsack on 
his back. The trio set forth; but the 
miner “guide” got mixed up with 
elk trails, finally took sick and fell 
behind. The search for manganese 
proved a fiasco. The party got lost, 
spent a rough, ‘stormy night in the 
mountains, and finally got into 
Hoquiam on the second day. The 
“little man from Washington” was 
carrying the heavy miner’s pack; 
and the sourdough himself, as _re- 
ported by a local paper, was limping 
in the rear, “puking along the trail.” 

The best part of the search for the 
“mine lost in the rain” was that it 
enabled the new Chief Forester to 
meet the people of Grays Harbor 
and other Olympic communities 
and tell them face to face what the 
Forest Service intended to do with 
the vast resources under its steward- 
ship. It was a prevue of what would 
become known a few years later as 
“multiple use.” The most superb 
mountains and glaciers would be 
kept as nature made them, for scen- 
ery, recreation, and wildlife refuges. 
The vast national forest, surround- 
ing the national monument, would 
be developed for its timber, min- 
erals, and agricultural lands where 
homesteads could be located. The 
key to the whole was “access,” well- 
planned trails, protection roads, and 
good highways up a few main val- 
leys. He gave them a regional plan 
to work on. 

Meantime, the  ex-quarterback 
with the snapping black eyes went 
grimly about another little item of 


unfinished business. The Service 
had taken action to cancel two 
patently fraudulent homestead 


claims near the North Olympic cen- 
ter of Port Angeles. It planned to 
use the ground for an administrative 
headquarters. But the squatters and 
their friends raised the old hue and 


cry of “settler oppression” by a 
“tyrannical Bureau.” Petitions to 
the Secretary of Interior were cir- 
culated and signed by most of the 
leading citizens of town, including 
the Mayor. When the Chamber of 
Commerce invited Graves to talk 
about his plans for developing the 
Olympics, he calmly reviewed the 
homestead story, by chapter and 
verse, and asked bluntly if that was 
the kind of cooperation the Service 
could expect from the City of Port 
Angeles. He did not overlook that 
the host of the evening, the Mayor, 
was one of the petition signers; and 
implied that the Service might have 
to shift its northern headquarters to 
the rival town of Port Townsend. 


The shock on the Chamber of 
Commerce was like dropping an 
A-bomb. Profuse apologies and pro- 
testations of future support fol- 
lowed. Here was a case where East 
met West in a fashion that West un- 
derstood. The incidents on the 
Olympics were not of high import 
in the national scene; but they did 
reveal the fighting qualities of our 
new boss. 

Political Poker 

Harry Graves often said, “I am 
no good at politics.” He had great 
natural dignity and a hard core of 
intellectual honesty. He was dis- 
tressed and disgusted by the many 
petty pressures which he encoun- 
tered in efforts to obtain legislation 
or current appropriations; and by 
the bargaining he was often forced 
into. Frederick H. Newell, head of 
the Reclamation Service, and other 
friends advised Graves to cultivate 
the poker and cocktail approach to 
“men on the hill”; but it was not in 
him to become a “hail-fellow-well- 
met” political pleader. 

One year he made a determined 
effort to get the Senate to restore a 
cut made by the lower House in his 
pitiful appropriation of $100,000 
for all national forest roads. He 
went to Senator Warren of Wyo- 
ming. “Oh, yes!” said Warren, 
“and how are you getting on with 
the Hoback Road?” The Hoback 
was the main route through Wyo- 
ming’s Wind River Mountains. 
Graves went to Senator Chamber- 
lain of Oregon. “Oh, yes,” said 
Chamberlain, “and what can you 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Model D widening, ditching and grading six miles of road > 
up to Bill’s Butte Fire Lookout Tower. Grader is owned 
jointly by Oregon Dept. of Forestry and Coos County Forest 
Protective Assn. 





able, versatile 
grader 


for the woods 





Repairing washed out roads with a Model D 
to speed travel of logging trucks to mill. 


The many Allis-Chalmers Model D Graders in forestry and logging Grader is equipped with rear-end loader, and 

” — - ° d ° hat th h h in winter with snowplow, to handle complete 
service have proved again an again that ¢ ey nave the power maintenance of more than twenty miles of 
and capacity for outstanding service. road for Luke and Carlson, Amasa, Michigan. 


Now, for even greater performance ability, power for the 
Model D has been boosted to 50 brake hp. Also, leaning front 
wheels and power circle turn now are available (optional). With 
these and other big grader features such as tandem drive, ROLL- 
AWAY Moldboard, tubular frame and hydraulic blade lift — 
the Model D’s original cost still is but one-third that of a large 
grader. Operating costs are low, too. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer demonstrate what the Model 
D can do for you. 


ROLL-AWAY is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 











Interchangeable V or blade-type plows, hy- . a 
draulically controlled, are available for the 
Model D. Blade also handles light dozing. 


With % cu. yd. rear-mounted, hydraulically 
controlled bucket, the Model D easily loads 
any material to trucks, maintains stockpiles. 


=: ng = 


This Model D handles loading as well as 


road maintenance on school forest for Oregon 
State University, School of Forestry. 


LLIS:‘CHaA 


50 brake hp.—8,800 Ib. (bare)— 
4 speeds to 25.6 mph., reverse 3.3. mph. 





TRACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 
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We are proud of the fact that 
the Boy Scouts consider INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS an important fire 
fighting tool and have them as 
camp fire protection equipment. 
The Boy Scouts of America have 
joined “Smokey Bear” in forest 
fire prevention as part of their 
Conservation Good Turn 
Program. 

“Be Prepared” with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
— “the one man fire departments that 
are choice for Quality the world over.” 


D. B. SM'TH & co. 405 MAIN ST. © UTICA N. Y, 
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The Great Conserver 


(From page 42) 


do for that group of homesteads | 
wrote you about?” A letter was then 
awaiting signature on the Chief For 
ester’s desk, recommending cancel 
lation of the whole group for fraud. 
Graves turned to go. “Wait a min 
ute,” said Chamberlain, “I'll call 
Guggenheim of Colorado about it.” 
“My God,” said the flustered Chief 
Forester, “don’t call in any more 
senators.” But that time he got his 
appropriation. . 

And then, we all observed, Harry 
Graves started some political poke 
of his own. To every audience he 
addressed throughout the West for 
a whole season, he stressed the criti- 
cal need for national forest roads. 
“Petition your Congressmen,” he 
urged, “‘to give us some real money 
for building roads.” Soon many 
western members were writing the 
Chief Forester, to ask if he would 
support a much larger and continu- 
ing budget for highways. The Fed- 
eral Road Act was passed in the fol- 
lowing year; and its first year’s al- 
lotment for national forest roads 
was $1,000,000. 

Jobs for Deserving Democrats 

Against one of the political pres- 
sures, Harry Graves stood as un- 
shakable as Plymouth Rock. He 
would make no appointments ex- 
cept by Civil Service procedure. To 
the dismay of Secretary Wilson, he 
stubbornly refused to allow a Negro 
protege of President Taft to be 
“provided for somewhere on educa- 
tional activities.” 

This sort of thing took a semi- 
comic turn when William J. Bryan 
became Secretary of State under 
President Woodrow Wilson. Bryan 
was direct and brazen in placing 
“deserving democrats” around the 
federal services. He tried his best to 
put one in Harry Graves’ own shoes 
and demanded a specific ruling from 
the Attorney General on the avail- 
ability of the post for an unclassified, 
Presidential appointment. Bryan 
made such a personal fuss over his 
turn-down by the Attorney General 
that the affair got into the newspa- 
pers. The result was a round of edi- 
torials and letters to the President 
demanding that the politicians keep 
hands off the Forest Service. 

Graves had the staunch support 
of the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
David Houston, in his intransigence 


(Turn to page 46) 
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SHARE HER WONDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 
AS A TRAIL RIDER 


uest 


Now in their third decade, Trail Rides are the original organized expeditions 
into the last remaining primitive areas of the continental United States. Close- 
ly supervised by The American Forestry Association, they are safe, educational 
and spiritually and physically healthful as only the outdoors can be. They’re 


economical, too, since each expedition is conducted on a non-profit basis with 
each rider sharing the cost. 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 
1955 EXPEDITION SCHEDULE 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16; JULY 16 TO JULY 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, MINNESOTA 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 


AUGUST 12 TO AUGUST 22; AUGUST 28 TO SEPTEMBER 7 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. Parties limited to 25 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 


(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 9 TO JULY 18 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. Party limited to 17 
WIND RIVER WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 10 TO JULY 21 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming. Party limited to 15 
HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 26 TO AUGUST 5 
$220 from Vernal, Utah. Party limited to 28 
SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 26 TO AUGUST 5; AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 


WASHINGTON 


AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 20 
$215 from Mt. Rainier National Park, Washington. 
Party limited to 28 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN WILDERNESS, 
WASHINGTON 


AUGUST 22 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington, Party limited to 28 


SEQUOIA-MOUNT WHITNEY WILDERNESS, 
CALIFORNIA 


SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 10 
$215 from Lone Pine, California. Party limited to 20 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 18 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. Party limited to 28 


$215 from Sun Valley, Idaho. Parties limited to 28 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS WILDERNESS, 
COLORADO 


JULY 29 TO AUGUST 8; AUGUST 12 TO AUGUST 22 
$220 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado. Parties limited to 28 





GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 


The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, have been so successful that The Association 
has scheduled another this year for the dates May 25 to June 4. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee Ranch, on 
the border of the Park. The itinerary calls for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 
Seven nights will be spent at the ranch with rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s Gap, Balsam Mountain and other 
interesting points. Square dancing will be the feature on the last night. 


Plan to ride in Smoky land this spring when the colorful wildflowers and flowering trees are in bloom. The cost of the expedition 
is $185, from Asheville, North Carolina. 














Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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“Join THE THOUSANDS WHO 
DEPEND ON US FOR THEIR 
EVERY FORESTRY NEED” 


BEN C. MEADOWS, President G Manager 


Increment Borers 

Tree Diameter Tapes 
Log Scaling Rules 
Tree Marking Paint 
Surveyor’s Instruments 
Mapping Accessories 
Cruiser Sticks 
Compasses 

Snake Bite Kits 

Tally Meters 

Tree Marking Devices 
Fire Suppression Equipt. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Consulting Services—Qualified Foresters 
in Buying, Selling, Conserving Timber 


FORESTRY 


SUPPLIERS 


INCORPORATED 





132 Raymond Road - Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 














The Forester’s 


WORKHORSE 
HALE °° Portable 


Centrifugal Fire Unit 


Portable Hale Type FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit will supply from draft 
two capable fire fighting streams thru 
114” lines and its performance sub- 
stantially exceeds the NBFU and NFPA 
Capacity and pressure requirements for 
portable pumping units. 

This compact, sturdy, quick-starting 
unit is a “Forester’s Workhorse” for 
fighting forest, brush and field fires. 
One state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. 





Write for literature on the FZZ 
and other Fire Pumping Units (in- 
cluding Booster Rotaries) suitable for 
Forest Fire Service. 

Let us know if you want a Demon- 
stration. 


HAL 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
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The Great Conserver 


(From page 44) 


against political appointments. He 
held the line during the first change 
in national political control for six- 
teen years; and buttressed the For- 
est Service against further attacks 
upon its cherished independence. 
We were almost prepared, indeed, 
for the raids of the Harding regime. 
Fraudulent Homesteads and Mining 
Claims 

One of the continuing responsi- 
bilities of the Forest Service was the 
investigation of unperfected claims 
to public land within the national 
forests, as they came up for issuance 
of patent. The Interior Department 
jealously retained its control over all 
patents to public land. But under 
its rules, hearings were held on any 
protests or contests. So the Forest 
Service found itself in the thankless 
role of public prosecutor, against the 
patenting of many fraudulent en- 
tries. The withdrawal of any na- 
tional forest caught a certain num- 
ber of incomplete homestead entries, 
lieu-land filings, etc., that would be 
patented or rejected in due course. 
Often the publicity about new with- 
drawals started a fever of land spec- 
ulation. Old squatter locations 
would be reinstated; “timber look- 
ers” for lumber companies would 
organize new gangs of homesteaders 
to mark their corners in surveyed 
townships before a_ Presidential 
withdrawal could reach them. It 
was a tough, discouraging job to 
protect the public title to the lands 
we were trying to build into a sys- 
tem of national forests, against all 
the legal wiles and chicanery devel- 
oped in the days of free timber. 

National forest withdrawals did 
not exclude mineral entries. And 
the mining claim was stretched to 
cover a multitude of sins. About the 
time the Western Pacific Railroad 
was surveyed across the Northern 
Sierra, I saw local newspapers adver- 
tise the sale of blocks of mining 
claims that were “guaranteed to run 
20 thousand feet of sugar pine tim- 
ber to the acre.” Mineral entries 
were plastered on _ hydroelectric 
power sites, town sites, water holes, 
or crucial road rights-of-way. Often 
they would not stand up under legal 
proceedings. But the watchdogs of 
public interest had to be eternally 
vigilant. 

Service reports 


reveal that by 


1913, 281 homestead entries had 
been cancelled on evidence of fraud 
obtained by its field examiners. 
Most of these were in heavily tim- 
bered country where the showing of 
“residence and cultivation” was far- 
cical. —The General Land Office had 
also thrown out 639 mineral entries. 
There was much opposition in the 
West and many political repercuss- 
ions from this honest enforcement 
of the general land laws. There 
was still much of the “easy public 
land conscience” in the country, 
that forgave most anything to the 
hardy pioneer, carving out his home 
or making his “stake” in the wilder- 
ness. 

Harry Graves was particularly 
concerned by the attitude of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Secretary of the In- 
terior. Franklin K. Lane was an 
honest and progressive Oregonian 
who had undertaken the duties of 
his position with great vigor. But 
many Departmental decisions on 
fraudulent claims within national 
forests still reflected the old leni- 
ency toward the “homesteader in 
the wilderness.” Graves felt that the 
two Departments were working at 
cross purposes and determined to 
bring things to a showdown. 

The summer of 1914 was spent 
largely by Graves on a_ personal 
study of homestead claims in the 
St. Joe and Coeur d’Alene National 
Forests of North Idaho. They lay 
in the heart of the heavy white pine 
timber belt, with extremely rugged, 
precipitous slopes. Week after 
week, the Chief Forester scrambled 
over these canyons, filling his note- 
books with descriptions of individ- 
ual claims and taking pictures. He 
found endless repetitions of the 
same story. A “home” of poles and 
cedar shakes, thrown up in an after- 
noon; “cultivation” of a few square 
rods by chopping out underbrush 
and scattering three or four hand- 
fuls of seed around; and “residence” 
during a few summer weeks only— 
often for a single year, almost never 
for more than two years. Many 


claims were on ground with 30 to 
60 degree slopes. To get over one at 
all usually became a scramble on all 
fours. But every claim was studded 
thickly with pine timber—from 2144 
to 5 million feet per entry. Most of 
them had a cash value of $8,000 to 
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}12,000 as soon as the entryman 
ould deliver a U.S. patent. The 
Service compiled an historical rec- 
ord of 264 homesteads in the St. 
joe National Forest which already 
had gone to patent—two hundred 
lumber companies within three 
years after the date of patent. Scarce- 
ly forty acres of bona fide cultiva- 
tion could be found in the lot. 
Armed with these facts and with 
a New England conscience steadily 
nearing the boiling point, Harry 
Graves wrote his personal report 
directly to Secretary Lane. The re- 
port was delivered by none other 
than Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton. This big, imperturbable man 
from New York was rather a strange 
fit in the Chair of Agriculture. He 
was neither farmer nor politician, 
but an economist of broad outlook 
and wide knowledge of national 
affairs. He was keenly interested in 


forestry and backed Graves to the. 


hilt in his demand for enforcement 
of the public land laws. 

The Graves report made Secre- 
tary Lane very angry. He was in- 
sulted to have such criticism of his 
Department come from the outside. 
But, he also realized the political 
dynamite packed in these few pages; 
and sensed that the time had come 
for change. And the change came 
in Interior’s handling of fraudulent 
claims. Some time later, Harry 
Graves pressed Secretary Houston 
for more details on the _ historic 
interview between Agriculture and 
Interior. “The discussion got pretty 
warm,” said the big man. “Finally 
I shook my finger solemnly across 
the desk. ‘Lane,’ I said, ‘if you don’t 
reverse your policy on these claims, 
I shall Ballingerize you.’” 

The Great Conserver 

The ‘emergency” which called 
Graves to Washington on a year’s 
leave of absence turned into ten 
years of grueling work. It was his 
mission to hold the line; maintain 
the structure of national conserva- 
tion as Roosevelt and Pinchot de- 
signed it—against the accumulation 
of partisan assaults and special in- 
terest pressures which were turned 
loose by the Ballinger row and the 
political swing to the right. It was 
a hard duty for Harry Graves. He 
did not love a fight. He lacked the 
magnetic personality, quick mind 
and dramatic flair of Gifford Pin- 
chot. People did not naturally rally 
about him. Newcomers usually 
thought him cold and austere. He 
did not readily mix with men of 
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TREE TRIMMING TOOLS 
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LET THIS NO. 1-WJ JOINTED PRUNER 
DO THE STRETCHING 


It has the Compound Lever side cutting head and also double 
leverage due to the pulley which is attached to curved lever. It will 
sever any branch up to 14%” in diameter with the slightest effort. 

nly a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 
sections easily joined together to make the desired overall length. 


No. 1-WJ JOINTED TREE TRIMMER 


Made in 4 foot 








we) eee _..$14.80 
<a 12 ft. overall. a 
4 " 6 ——.............................._._._._ Fee 


FOB Detroit via Express 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


For the protection of wounds after 
pruning, use Bartlett Tree Paint. 
Easily applied with ordinary paint 
brush. 


1 to 5 gals. $3.50 per gal. 

6 1 gal. cans (1 carton) $2.50 per gal. 
5-gallon drum $10.00 per drum 
F.0.B. Detroit 
Express or Freight 














uses an axe handle with the 


Bartlett 


THE M-414 MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 


No. 44 Pole Saw Head, 


however, a 


special blade of heavier tool steel is used and can be furnished in either 16” or 
18” length. The axe handle, especially made for this saw, is properly tapered to fit 
the head and is 36” long. You can prune 91/2 ft. from the ground. 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete with 16” blade... 
M-414 Meylan Saw, complete with 18” blade. 


- : $12.00 


12.50 } Delivered 





No. 999 HAND PRUNER 


This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner 
has a crucible steel blade and hardened hook. 
Unsurpassed. 


PRICE DELIVERED $6.55 


No. 777 
TWO HAND PRUNER 


Novel design places the blade on 
opposite side from general cus- 
tom; makes possible greater effi- 
ciency and usefulness because 
pruner is especially adapted to 
use by right handed men. Hook 
remains stationary, blade closes. 
Will not wound the bark. 


Price Delivered 
777—26” Handles with 4” 


Plain Ferrule ss $6.85 
777—26” Handles with 10” 
Strap Ferrule...__-_ $7.15 





BARTLETT 





No. 127—24” PARAGON SAW. This curved 
biade, draw cut prummg saw 1s weal for all-around 
Pruning. Lest quality saw steel. LKasy grip handle. 









No. 114B 26” Special Utility Saw combines for the 
first time: Quick cutting, Smooth cutting, Easy 
operation. Price delivered $6.95 








No. 41 TUTTLE TOOTH SAW 


This popular saw is made in 20 and 24-inch 
lengths. Equipped with a special extra-large han- 
die. Tuttle tooth design is excellent for large cuts. 


Price Delivered 


20” $5.75 
24” $6.55 


Where delivered prices are shown, delivery applies to U.S.A. only. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Boulevard, 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


























different mold, or find middle 
ground for compromise. Graves ha- 
bitually stuck to his guns and 
fought to a finish. He swallowed 
many embarrassments and __ lost 
many small battles. But he usually 
won his major campaigns by dogged 
persistence. He also won the respect 
of many of the men who manipu- 
lated the little political currents and 
combinations around Capitol Hill. 

In course of time, Harry Graves 
rose in political stature. A fresh 
tide of public support flowed in be- 
hind the Forest Service and_ his 
leadership. The Weeks Law put 
him in charge of a dynamic poli- 
tical program, with some millions 
to spend in buying land and some 
hundreds of thousands for state aid 
in forest protection. The Forest 
Highway program gave him control 
of other millions, whose use lay 
close to the interests of western poli- 
tics. And it had become clear that 
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Graves was running the show, 
Harry Graves and none other. 

About 1915, it seemed evident 
that the major, threatening attack 
upon the national forests had 
about run out. The West seemed 
generally to accept the systems of 
range control, timber use, and agri- 
cultural land classification. Local 
administrations had improved; 
more experienced men were on the 
job; and the people of the West had 
become familiar with Forest Service 
methods. The extremely able fash- 
ion in which the Service dealt with 
the explosive question of grazing 
fees had also won many friends. 

In his relations with the great 
legislative and executive bureauc- 
racy at Washington, Harry Graves 
could concentrate on more construc- 
tive and interesting things. Marvel- 
ous opportunities for technological 
research had been opened up by the 
establishment of the National For- 





tective tariff policy in the building 
up of its industry organizations dur- 
ing the last quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the first quarter 
of the Twentieth Century. Those 
in favor of protective tariffs say that 
this matter of dealing with broad 
averages in tariffs is a dangerous 
thing, and that even if some branches 
of the pulp and paper industry 
could stand up under a reduction in 
tariffs there are other branches to 
whom any reduction in prices due 
to manipulation of tariffs would be 
disastrous. “Protectionists’” also con- 
tend that while it is true the indus- 
try generally has opposed tariff re- 
duction the reason has been that the 
industry has had a period of “indi- 
gestion” in switching from news- 
print to other grades which it could 
make profitably after the enactment 
of the so-called Reciprocity Treaty. 
Many of those opposed to Mr. Zeller- 
bach’s trade philosophy feel that 
freer world trade would spell doom 
for certain branches of the industry, 
and particularly some individual 
mills, unless the United States gov- 
ernment is in a financial position to 
buy all the excess production of for- 
eign mills. This school of thinking 
further contends that the $275 bil- 
lion deficit hanging over the U. S. 
makes buying of such production 
impossible. 


In Opposition to Freer Trade 


(From page 33) 


The inability of the United States 
to compete with extremely low 
wages paid by most foreign coun- 
tries. Those favoring tariff protec- 
tion feel that many other nations 
are not interested in raising their 
standard of living, only in maintain- 
ing full employment at wages which 
are from 25 to 40 percent lower than 
those paid in the United States. Op- 
ponents of freer trade also say that 
they are surprised at the endorse- 
ment given Mr. Zellerbach’s pro- 
gram by labor leaders because labor 
would be the first to suffer from re- 
duction of tariffs. ““My guess is that 
if this thing (tariff reductions) is 
put into effect within five years 
union labor will be back with the 
Republican party where it belongs,” 
is the way one prominent pulp and 
paper spokesman put it. 

Free trade as a weapon against 
Communism. The segment of indus- 
try on record as opposed to freer 
trade is aware that Mr. Zellerbach’s 
idea is to keep Japanese, etc. from 
teaming up with the Communists, 
but they remind him that less than 
a decade ago the Japanese tried to 
wipe the United States off the face 
of the earth with weapons made 
from materials gained from us 
through trade. 

The danger of foreign imports 
glutting our domestic markets. “. . . 


est Products Laboratory in 1910. 
A new national hydroelectric power 
policy was in the making. The 
study and selection of national 
forests to protect the watersheds of 
navigable streams was in full swing. 
The whole conservation program 
was moving forward. And Graves 
would soon be called upon for dis- 
tinguished public service in organiz- 
ing the forest resources of the 
United States for world war. 

My own admiration for Harry 
Graves always goes back with great- 
est warmth to the tough and 
troublous years when he held the 
thin line of national forestry by 
sheer personal courage. His greatest 
service was rendered in the very 
days when he would come back to 
the Atlantic Building, dead tired, 
throw his briefcase on the floor and 
mutter: “I’m no good at politics.” 
I will always remember him as the 
“great conserver.” 


Mr. Zellerbach assumes that the for- 
eign countries will not manufacture 
typewriters or refrigerators and 
things of that sort, but after you 
have equipped a foreign country 
with new machine tools there is noth- 
ing to prevent them from bringing 
into this country all sorts of appli- 
ances that would be in competition 
with an already over-produced mar- 
ket here,” is an example that seems 
to be the consensus of freer trade 
opponents. 

The difference between importing 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods. Many spokesmen in the in- 
dustry have said that they have been 
willing to buy raw materials from 
other countries but when it comes 
to buying finished goods low for- 
eign production costs make compe- 
tition unfair. 

Trade with Canada. “. . . Mr. 
Zellerbach talks about wrecking 
Canada’s most important dollar-earn- 
ing industry. But he knows very 
well that no such tariff could be im- 
posed and he also neglects to state 
that U. S. capital is invested in Can- 
ada to such an extent that there 
would be a great howl about the im- 
position of any such duty. He also 
knows that we do not have the cheap 
power to produce the six million 
tons of newsprint which Canada has 
been importing here.” 
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Freer Trade 
(From page 36) 


say that those American newsprint 
producers who had a competitive 
struggle because of more efficient 
Canadian producers would have 
had a similar struggle sooner or 
later with more efficient American 
competitors—such as those now pro- 
ducing newsprint in the southern 
states. This happens every day in 
our economy. It has happened and 
is still happening in domestic com- 
petitive adjustments in wrapping 
and other papers, which have tariff 
protection. And there is also an 
ebb and flow of competitive adjust- 
ments on duty-free items. American 
newsprint and wood pulp produc- 
tion has been expanding because 
new domestic production can meet 
foreign competition and still earn a 
profit. Such producers have made 
a deliberate and free choice to enter 
the market—without benefit of 
tariff—and this is the economic free- 
dom we all advocate. 

The second conclusion is that 
greater foreign competition in news- 
print stimulated us to improve and 
diversify our products. In this 
sense, foreign competition serves the 
same purpose as domestic competi- 
tion—both promote the most effi- 
cient use of our human and physical 
resources. The movement of labor, 
capital and management in a con- 
tinuing endeavor to improve pro- 
duction and reduce costs, under the 
stimulus of competition, is the vital 
and dynamic element in the growth 
and efficiency of our free enterprise 
system. Our economy—and indeed, 
our own industry—has convincingly 
demonstrated its flexibility and 
adaptability in adjusting to com- 
petitive changes, including those 
occasioned by tariff reduction. Per- 
haps no industry in America has 
faced more intensive foreign com- 
petition than the paper industry 
faced in the newsprint situation. 
Yet we persevered—we maintained 
ourselves—we_ diversified—and we 
grew. We emerged from the adjust- 
ment period far stronger and more 
vigorous than before— to the bene- 
fit of our industry and of our whole 
economy. 

The third conclusion is that an 
expanding economy is good for all 
of us—but a contracting economy is 
bad for all of us. The removal of 





the newsprint tariff before World 
War I did not immediately create 
competitive difficulties for domestic 
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Learn the differences in binoc- 

ular design and construction 
. . why one glass is a worth- 

while lifetime investment in seeing 


pleasure and comfort, while money Bausch & Lomb 






spent on others is wasted. Find out the truth oe 
about alignment, magnification, field of view, $170.50 


optical correction, relative brightness, anti- 
reflection coating, the meaning of “night 
glass.” These are facts you should know 
before you buy any binocular, and they all 
are explained clearly in a 32-page 
Bausch & Lomb booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 

Your copy is free on request. 

Write Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10740 Lomb Park, 

Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Fed. tax incl. 
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ARE YOU A MEMBER 
OF 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION? 


American Forests magazine is just one of the many membership 
benefits. Join with us today. If you are already a member, pass this 
copy on to one of your friends or business Associates, and recommend 
membership to him. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 
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NEW! GROW-IT-YOURSELF! 


Beautiful, entertaining, instructive Perkie 
Plants, Grow-It-Yourself Hand Book. 
Meet Perkie the Chipmunk, one of the 
world’s great conservationists. You ard 
your children will love him! 28 pages in 
full color! Limited edition. Send 25c in 
coin or stamps today. Deduct from first 
order or write for FREE FOLDER! 

PERKIE ROYAL AZALEA 
Grows in open woodlands or shady bor- 
ders. Large, delicate translucent lavender 
flowers. 2 year nursery-grown. Order 
now. Satisfaction guaranteed or refund. 
Yq doz. $3.75 ppd, doz. $6.45 ppd. 
All prices complete! No extra shipping 
charges! Write for FREE folder! 

Perkie Plants grow as they go to you! 


DEP’T. 103A COCKEYSVILLE, MD. 

















CONSERVATION TREE PLANTER 


THE ORIGINAL 
FLOATING TYPE 
PLANTER 


Model 2M Heavy Duty 
Weight 450 Lbs. 





M. E. CHAPMAN, Builder 

$250.00 F. O. B. 

Rochelle, Georgia 
Phone 2381 





Inquiries Invited 

















producers. In fact, our domestic 
newsprint production expanded sig- 
nificantly after World War I because 
of expanding markets. Our produc- 
tion of 1.7 million tons in 1926 was 
29 per cent higher than in 1913 
when the duty was removed. The 


real difficulties came not so much | 


from foreign competition as from a 
subsequent depression and sharply 
contracting markets. Then we were 
all being hurt—and not only in 
newsprint. Kraft paper, despite 
tariff protection, sold at or below 
the price of newsprint. 

I suppose that even now we could 
recapture a large share of the Ameri- 
can newsprint market by reimposing 
a sufficiently high tariff. What would 
we accomplish? We would wreck 
Canada’s largest dollar-earning in- 
dustry. This, in turn, would force 
Canada, our largest export custom- 
er, to curtail its purchases of Ameri- 
can goods. As a result, many Ameri- 
can industries would be forced to 
cut back production—lay off em- 








ployees, increase prices, etc. In the | 


final analysis, our industry would 
suffer along with everyone else in a 
contracting economic situation, be- 
cause we sell paper to everybody. 
All this adds up to the fact that 
the future of our industry depends 
upon the expansion of the American 
economy. Freer world trade will 
promote the expansion of the Amer- 


ican economy which, in turn, will | 


promote the growth of our industry. 

All this has been convincingly 
demonstrated since World War II. 
Between 1946 and 1953, our indus- 
try’s production increased some 38 
per cent—with good profits and 


with constantly increasing earnings | 


by our employees. This unparal- 
leled growth took place as tariffs 
have been reduced, as our total im- 
ports and exports have increased, 
and as the free world has operated 
at higher levels of economic activity. 

It seems clear to me that it is in 


our interest—as an industry—to do | 
our utmost to promote the expan- | 


sion of the American economy with- 
in an expanding free world econ- 
omy. Freer world trade can con- 
tribute to such expansion. Restrict- 
ed world trade will certainly con- 
tribute to economic contraction. 
Freer world trade can contribute to 
the strengthening and solidarity of 
our free world alliances which shield 
all of us from war or creeping 
communist imperialism. Restricted 
world trade will certainly contribute 
to the weakening and disruption of 
our alliances and increase the dan- 
ger of appeasement and war. 
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Official 
U. $. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 
Light, easy to use. Save your back in farm an¢ 
forests. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free ) 








illustrated folder. 
$2.95 u 


~ VICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 404, PA. 











PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 
ANNUAL MEETING AT THE 
GeorceE WasHINGTON HOTEL 
Jacksonville, Florida 


OCTOBER 3-6, 1955 












SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruise 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. A 


Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. « 2 
SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind. er , | 











Bequests 
to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 

"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
—-.--.--..--.. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 
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column entitled “Chatting with the 
First Lady.” This column was pub- 
lished in southern newspapers for 
several years. 

Other notable events in Miss 
Story’s career with NPS include her 
excellent revision of Gen. Chitten- 
den’s classic “Yellowstone National 
Park” and her work with the Con- 
gressional Commission in charge of 
the Yorktown Sesquicentiennial 
Celebration at which President 
Hoover appeared. She has also re- 
ceived acclaim as a free lance writer 
on national parks and conservation. 

Miss Story has traveled exten- 
sively throughout our national parks 
and monuments. And as she prefers 
to travel off the beaten track she 
has had some rather harrowing ex- 
periences. On her first visit to Gla- 
cier National Park, Miss Story found 
the road had not yet been com- 
pleted. Therefore, in order to con- 
tinue her trip it was necessary to go 
the rest of the way on horseback. 
Although she claims not to be an 
accomplished horsewoman, but sits 
easily in the saddle, Miss Story 
crossed the Continental Divide 
three times on horseback. 

Other experiences with horses have 
not been so pleasant for her. Once 
on a trip out West Miss Story was 
thrown bv a horse and suffered a 
brain concussion. Not realizing that 
she had been seriously injured, and 
not wanting to miss any part of her 
trip, the next day she climbed back 
on a horse and rode down into the 
Grand Canyon. Afterwards, she re- 
ceived medical treatment. 

On another trip to the Grand 
Canyon, this time making the trip 
over the Canyon and by airplane, 
one of the plane’s engines stopped 
when they were only mid-way 
across. Fortunately, the plane was 
able to make it safely to the other 
side of the Canyon. 

This episode brought to mind 
another plane ride which Miss Story 
recalled with considerable pleasure 
—the kind of pleasure women par- 
ticularly enjoy when they have tres- 
passed successfully into the world of 
“for men only,” even though unwit- 
tingly. This resulted from a trip 
Miss Story was scheduled to make 
to Fort Jefferson in the Florida 
Keys. Because of a garbled telegram 
she missed the Coast Guard boat 
that was to take her to Fort Jeffer- 
son, and was later notified that a 
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Isabelle’s Story 
(From page 37) 


Coast Guard plane would fly her to 
her destination. Several weeks later, 
after the trip had been completed, 
Miss Story discovered that women 
were not allowed on Coast Guard 
planes. Miss Story declared that if 
she had known such a regulation 
existed, she would not have embar- 
rassed the Coast Guard by accepting 
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the invitation to fly. 

Perhaps the most exciting, and 
also the most hazardous, experience 
Miss Story encountered, happened 
on a visit to Mount Rainier. When 
her group arrived they found the 
roads to Paradise Lodge had not 
been cleared. It was therefore neces- 
sary to climb up to the Lodge on 
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skis. And Miss Story is no skier. 
After they arrived at the lodge, Miss 
Story participated in a casualty 
operation which consisted of her 
being strapped to skies and towed 
down the mountain. Her friends 
were more anxious for her safety 
than Miss Story herself. When the 
trip was finished Miss Story com- 
mented, “there was nothing I could 
have done about it if I had been 
afraid—I was strapped down so 
tightly. So I just relaxed and en- 
joyed the ride.” 

The most pleasant and inspiring 
event of all her travels, Miss Story 
recalled, was her trip through the 
Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park. This park authorized 
by both the United States and Ca- 
nadian Governments, provides an 
area where people can cross the in- 
visible boundary between the two 
countries unmolested, and enjoy the 
scenic beauty of both countries. 


Miss Story is hopeful that eventu- 
ally we will have another such park 
on our southern border—The Big 
Bend International Peace Park. The 
United States Government has al- 
ready authorized Big Bend National 
Park for use in this project, but the 

Mfr. Portable Sprayers and Dusters government of Mexico has not yet 

6501 HEINTZ AVE. © DETROIT 11, MICH. created a national park on their side 
yp A ee J | of the border. 
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When asked what other preserva- 
tion projects particularly interested 
her, Miss Story said the preservation 
of our scenic beaches. She would 
like very much to see more projects 
like the one at Cape Hatteras where 
a private philanthropic organiza- 
tion provided the necessary funds. 
After all, she said NPS funds will 
only stretch so far. 

A native of Chicago, Miss Story 
also had a few words to say about 
her adopted city of Washington. She 
thinks it’s almost disgraceful that 
more of Washington’s historic sites 
have not been preserved—particu- 
larly Lafayette Square. 

When asked to comment on 
women in the NPS, Miss Story said 
they didn’t hire many women natu- 
ralists, because they not only had to 
do the work of a naturalist, but had 
to assist in emergency rescue opera- 
tions which were really just too 
rugged for most women. 

Recalling her many and varied 
experiences during her Park Serv- 
ice career, Miss Story said, “My 
most pleasant memories of all have 
been the human contacts I have 
made—people in all walks of life 
—through my work in the NPS, my 
free lance writing, and the profes- 
sional organizations to which I be- 
long.” 

With this intense interest in 
people and in the work of the NPS, 
it isn’t difficult to understand why 
Miss Story isn’t really “retired.” 





Consulting Foresters 
(From page 22) 


with the work of consultants was 
also approved. 

A meeting of the association is 
scheduled for Portland, Oregon, this 
fall. As it has for the past seven 
years, the association will meet in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters. 

President of the association is T. 
M. Howerton, Jr., Madison, Florida. 
Vice-president is Thomas Schweigert, 
Petoskey, Michigan; and _ secretary- 
treasurer is Ben Meadows, Jackson, 
Mississippi. The association was 
formed in 1948 as a means of devel- 
oping and raising the professional 
standards of consulting foresters, to 
develop and expand the consulting 
field, to serve as a forum for ex- 
change of information among con- 
sulting foresters, and to work with 
other agencies in developing and 
promoting forestry. 
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Forest Beacon in Michigan 


(From page 17) 


return was $3200 out of which work- 
ers had to be paid their share. 

The second year was a lot better. 
Some $15,000 worth of pulpwood 
was marketed by the association. 
The third year abnormal snow came 
close to driving the workers out of 
the woods; the association had only 
$1000 worth of pulpwood to market 
that season. But the following year, 
as if the temporary set-back had 
spurred them, some one hundred 
workers hit the forests. They 
brought the association “out of the 
woods,” too. That year the co-op 
sold $40,000 worth of bolts. A part- 
time secretary-manager was _ hired. 
The home folk, banded together, 
were on their way. 

By 1950 the gross return to the 
association as sales agent was 
$66,500 ; it would have been larger 
if the market was better. In 1951 
the outfit grossed $133,000. The 
market conditions were better in 
1952 and $247,900 came into the 
coffers of the cooperative. The 
larger companies were finding that 


the Au Sable Co-op was a producer 
where a sufficient amount of pulp- 
wood could be found to attract 
buyers and bidding. 

The association took on a full- 
time manager and _ secretary-treas- 
urer. These two men, Jam Shultz 
and Bill Piper, added that element 
of constant management and plan- 
ning that is so important in an 
operation of this type. 

There was a drop in sales returns 
again in 1953 because of a dip in 
the price of pulpwood. But in 1954 
the association was on the way up 
again—toward a third of a million 
in gross sales. 

The community now is not sub- 
jected to the violent dips and rises 
of fast-operating itinerant buyers of 
stumpage who move on after the 
best available timber is cut. The 
local store owners have more stable 
business; the whole community is 
on a foundation of the modest agri- 
cultural units in the small farms 
plus this pulpwood business that 
goes into gear at a time when men 
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are not required to go into the fields 
LITTLE BEAVER ao. ~~ ATTACHMENTS | és 0): on plodnad. 
of i But the real impact is on those 
who hold membership in their com- 
pany, the co-operative that started 
with the $3,000 loan. Take Andy 
| for example. 
| When the association started, this 
| good citizen was among those who 
| doubted if it would amount to 
a aad tee ae eee | much. But he joined up. He 
speed. One man will girdle more 


Brush and Pruning Saw attach- A Post Hole Auger designed for star al : an’ _ y ‘ 
cee = oe several men ments to take care of any brush one man operation, doing the started with a bushman’s saw and a 
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} aged poh Th - ie attsbad tor wood én outfit working in the woods, and 
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seven children, work beside him on 
HAYNES MFG. CO. uvineston, texas, u.s. A. Saturdays and during vacations, re- 


ceiving day’s wages. 


ae " : In this home there are now an elec- 
When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention tric refrigerator, gas stove and mod- 


AMERICAN FORESTS ern plumbing; an addition to the 
house has been built. Andy has 
— | bought 80 acres to add to the 2 acres 


| he originally owned. He’s sent one of 
BERNARD hi ci m p = b a ¢€ k | his girls through business college, 
: hopes to send some of the boys 

, | through the university. And on top 
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carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. a lifelong ambition. 

Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterproof | Then there’s Bill; he owned one 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for | acre and was blessed with ten chil- 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by | dren. He was a factory worker. But 
foresters, too. in 1944 he quit that job to make 


| 
: | a career in the woods. It’s paid off. 
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and haul logs out of the timber. 
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acting independently often are vic- 
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job and the timber was appraised at 
$1,700. A South Carolina owner 
was offered $2,500 for his timber; 
it was worth $7,460. An Oregon 
man was offered $1,500; a forester’s 
appraisal showed the timber was 
worth $7,500. 

There is increasing opportunity 
for the owner of a small forest prop- 
erty to secure aid and protection in 
marketing the harvestable timber 
he has by working through a county 
agent ~nd a consulting forester. But 
such a small owner still is depend- 
ent on someone happening along to 
see his sawtimber and want it. 
Under such conditions competitive 
bidding by a reliable, larger opera- 
tor so organized as to do a good job 
of leaving the woodlot in good con- 
dition for future production is lack- 
ing. 

With a series of small forest hold- 
ings tied in with such an organiza- 
tion as the Au Sable Forest Products 
Association, there is assurance of 
sufficient volume in production to 
interest sound, fair-dealing larger 
companies. There is also the op- 
portunity for securing the counsel 
of good foresters, and then there is 
the marketing phase to get a price 
in scale with what the timber is 
worth. 





Recreation Areas 


(From page 4) 


ago for range revegetation and the 
1956 figure is only one-sixth of the 
authorization by the same 1949 act. 
These downward trends should be 
reversed, Mr. Besley said. 


Noting that the proposed ’56 
budget provides an _ increase of 
$800,000 for timber management, 


Mr. Besley said this was in the right 
direction but was still “inadequate.” 
Every year the national forests are 
growing about a billion and a half 
board feet more than is being har- 
vested, he said. This surplus would 
be even greater if “we made room 
for younger, faster-growing stands 
by marketing more of the over-age 
decadent stands in which growth is 
offset by losses through decay and 
deterioration. The increased funds 
proposed in the 1956 budget for this 
item barely provide for doing the 
leg work needed to handle an in- 
crease in timber sales amounting to 
a littke more than half of the sur- 
plus of annual growth over present 
annual harvest. Furthermore, these 
funds will not provide, as The 





One little block of timber can 
suffer rough handling, the owner be 
dickered out of its real worth by a 
small operator. Fifty, sixty or more 
such woodlots pooled, put on a sus- 
tained-yield basis are a different 
matter. Combined they represent a 
business of size and stability and 
attract stable, fair-dealing compan- 
ies to work cooperatively with 
owners. 

What the pioneers in the jack- 
pine area of lower Michigan have 
done through their association has 
set a pattern that could apply gen- 
erally to the millions of small forest 
properties across the nation. We've 
got to have management, sustained 
yield, good harvest and profit to the 
owner in those lesser bits of forest 
everywhere to supply a lot of the 
wood we'll be using in the future. 

The Au Sable folk have set up a 
guiding light that can’t be over- 
looked in the vast spread of the 
whole forest problem as we face it 
today. 
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TREES .. 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Concolor Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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American Arborvitac, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 

Pine, Seotech Pine, Norway Spruce, White ° 

ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
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Bee s Transplants. 
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Quality seedlings and transplants for 
Christmas trees and forest planting. 
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American Forestry Association has 
urged, for advance cruising, man- 
agement plans, and other provisions 
for ‘orderly harvesting of the tim- 
ber crop on a sustained yield basis 
at a high level of productivity and 
quality’.” 

Besley then attacked the failure to 
provide adequately for this activity 
as a case of being “penny wise, and 
pound foolish.” Returns to the 
Treasury in actual cash from an 
orderly stepping up of timber sales 
will be more than $10 for each dol- 
lar of the increased appropriation. 
“I say actual cash, because this is in 
addition to the value of the tre- 
mendous yields of water from the 
national forests, of their recreational 
values, and other uses which cannot 


be readily evaluated in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

“An increase of at least a million 
and a quarter dollars for 1956 would 
be more realistic and at the same 
time a prudent investment,” Mr. 
Besley said. 

The same “‘penny wise and pound 
foolish” attitude characterizes the 
proposed increase of $875,000 for 
national forest fire protection, the 
executive director said. An increase 
of a million and a half dollars 
would be more realistic, he declared. 

In conclusion, Mr. Besley dis- 
missed a proposal to lop off over one 
million dollars on the Forest Serv- 
ice’s program of state and private 
cooperation as being absurd on the 
face of it. ““We simply cannot afford 
to do it,” he said. 





The Stearns Case 
(From page 26) 


Service that the claim of the Stearns 
Coal and Lumber Company is ques- 
tionable under law.” 

In the letter which I quote Mr. 
Voigt says: “There are important 
reasons quite aside from the unsight- 
liness that strip mining would bring 
to many, many miles of scenic moun- 
tain country why every point should 
be strained to prevent the stripping 
requested. 

“I do not wish to minimize in any 
way the social problem of a relative- 
ly few people, employees of the 
Stearns people and their families, 
who might one day be confronted 
with a need for a change in place of 
living or living conditions and em- 
ployment. Realism forces us, how- 
ever, to face the fact that these 


would not be the first people, or the 
last, in these United States to face 
such conditions. Similar things have 
happened since our country was 
founded, and likely will for as long 
as we exist as a nation, and we have 
no doubt that the people here in- 
volved will find that they have the 
capacity and initiative to meet the 
situation if or when the time to do so 
arrives. From humanttarian motives, 
you and the others of your commit- 
tee can and should consider the pos- 
sible social impacts upon these peo- 
ple—just as you no doubt will con- 
sider, to the extent proper and justi- 
fied, the dollar profit outlook for the 
Stearns Company itself. Both of these 
are, in our opinion, side issues, sec- 
ondary to the primary one of the 
long term benefit to the nation.” 





Stearns Company Stand 
(From page 27) 


within the present confines of the 
Cumberland National Forest and is 
adjacent to, and in many instances 
is contiguous to, the acreage already 
owned by the government. It would 
be our intention to work with the 
Forest Service and deed acreage that 
would block out their present hold- 
ings. 
“It is contemplated that this offer 
would remain operative so long as 


there is no state or federal legisla- 
tion affecting strip mining on the 
acreage embraced. In the event of 
such legislation we, of course, would 
expect a termination or mutually 
agreeable modification in keeping 
with such changed status. 

“The offer was made and is hereby 
confirmed as a practical method of 
avoiding the impossible conditions, 
under the present economic situa- 
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tion, imposed under the Forest Serv- 
ice’s strip mining permit. It is our 
belief that it would be to the advan- 
tage of the Forest Service, the citizens 
of the county, and our company, if 
such an arrangement can be worked 
out, but in the event the govern- 
ment does not see fit to accept this 
offer it was understood that it would 
be withdrawn and in such event we 
would propose that we enter into a 
friendly suit to determine thru the 
courts our stripping rights under the 
1937 mineral reservations clause in 
our deed. We contend that we have 
the right to strip the coal under this 
deed; your legal department denies 
that we have the right, and this 





proposition is submitted as a com- 
promise, with the further under- 
standing that if the proposed plan 
in substance is acceptable to your 
department that it be reduced to 
writing in proper form to be agreed 
upon between us and executed by 
the authorized officials of your de- 
partment and of our company. 

“This is a very serious matter, not 
only to our company but to the 
county as a whole. You gentlemen 
who have been here on the ground 
know what our payroll means to this 
community and we shall appreciate 
your considering our proposition, 
and we hope you can act upon it 
affirmatively.” 





Special offer: (from 3 in. pots.) 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
6 for $7.50 postpaid 
ALSO LARGER: 12 to 18 inch, (4-inch pots) 
1 male, 2 females, postpaid $9.50 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-8 HIGHLANDS, N. Jj. 
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Planting America 
(From page 15) 


leaving but eight in operation, and 
at the close ot the 1954 production 
year the Service also ceased to oper- 
ate these and its grass and herba- 
ceous plant nurseries. Henceforth, 
most of these nurseries will be op- 
erated by local governmental agen- 
cies and will appear in future lists 
under the agency headings. 

Expansion of total output by the 
the state nurseries continues. Two 
new state nurseries began production 
during 1954, bringing the total ac- 
tive producers to 93. Their com- 
bined output was about 66 million 
plants greater than in 1953. Two 
states are building new nurseries, 
and five other states have important 
expansion or improvement programs 
underway. There are also six other 
state nurseries which produce only 
shrubs and other plants for wildlife 
cover plantings, and one forestry col- 
lege nursery which is considered a 
part of a nearby state forester’s nur- 
sery. 

During 1954 a paper company and 
a sawmill company constructed new 
nurseries. There are now 15 forest 
industry nurseries in active produc- 
tion and two more are under way. 

Thirteen states reported serious 
shortages of planting stock in 1954, 
and three reported surpluses. Pre- 
sumably the others were reasonably 
close to meeting their current de- 
mand. There was the customary 
sale and trading of surplus supplies 
among the states, and at least one 
asked its planters whose land was 
near the boundary of an adjacent 
state to send their orders direct to 
that state which had a surplus. Since 








warned. Best Chrome 
Steel——Strong, Du- 
rable. 







Best mate- 
rial. Sold by . 
the thousands. 








New Mexico and Nevada do not con- 
duct programs of their own, Colora- 
do continued to make trees avail- 
able for a few orders from New Mex- 
ico, and Utah continued to fill Ne- 
vada’s orders. 
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CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
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Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
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THIS ASTOUNDING VOLUME 
OF MUSSER TREES ARE 
SUCCESSFULLY PLANTED 
EACH YEAR IN 48 STATES 


MUSSER TREES CROW 


Our careful selection of seed, good 
heredity characteristics, scientific 
methods of planting and propaga- 
tion result in Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops that rapidly develop 
into beautiful trees. 


QUALITY PLUS VOLUME 


Buying wholesale directly from one 
of America’s largest growers you 
profit from the economies our huge 
volume makes possible. 


FOR EXAMPLE 

SCOTCH PINE, seedlings per 1000 
2 yr. 2-4” (Riga) ........ $15.00 
2 yr. 5-10” (Special 


BD i vinicsicveesvcssiocasal $35.00 
WHITE PINE, seedlings per 1000 
| > $20.00 
2X $30.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE, seedlings per 1000 
een $25.00 
SEE THE m 863.812” ................ $40.00 


DIFFERENCE — 


Fred Musser com- 
pares a Musser seed- 
ling, right of photo, 
with an ordinary 
seedling. 


| Write fer Cataleg.. 


| and wholesale price list. Ask for our Famous 
4 Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 





MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


BOX 27-D 
INDIANA, PA. 
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Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest." 


Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 














the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 


100 Big Clomps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca 
Minor), the sturdy, neat ground cover that 
stays green all winter. Beautiful blue flow- 
ers in May. Resists insects and disease. 
Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 
1/2 ft. on slopes. You cover large areas for 
little money. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. D-7) 











* GROW ROOTS ON SRAMCIOE IN MID- AIR 
TURN EXTRA BRANCHES INTO VALUABLE TREES & SHRUBS 
EASY TO DO — SUCCESS GUARANTEED 
Proven Branch Rooting Pack for 10 Branches 
$1.00 Each Postpaid — 3 Packs for $2.00 — 10 Packs for $5.00 

ROBBINS GARDENS A-11 P.O. Box 1363 Jacksonville, Fila. 














GROW GIANT REDWOODS! 


Send 25c for packet of Sequoia (gigantea) seed. We 
have conclusive proof that the Sequoia is growing suc- 
cessfully in many parts of the United States. We will 
include an artistic reproduction of ‘‘A California Red- 
wood’’ and literature describing our Association, dedi- 
cated to the greater use of Redwood Trees through 
scientific experiment and research. 

THE NATION’S CHRISTMAS TREE ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 566 Los Gatos, California 
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Reading About 
CONSERVATION 





By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


T WILL be a most interesting ex- 

perience for the conservationist of 
1978 to read the book The Nation 
Looks At Its Resources. (Edited by 
Henry Jarrett. Resources for the 
Future, Inc. 418 pp. $5. 1954.) 
Should this as yet mythical gentle- 
man have been present at the con- 
ference of which this book is a re- 
port he will enjoy comparing hind- 
sight and foresight. If any of his 
own words are printed in the book 
he may want to eat them. On the 
other hand, it may turn out that he 
will be proud of what he said a 
quarter-century earlier. 

In December 1953 sixteen hun- 
dred men and women met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to discuss long range 
problems of our natural resources, 
the whole field, the foundation of 
our democracy. “They explored 
and sought to relate issues that will 
be before the people of the United 
States during the next 25 years and 
beyond.” ‘This meeting was called 
the “Srey Conference on 
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Financial Statement, The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash . ‘ $ 36,581.52 
Accounts Receivable 3,140.30 
Inventories 11,955.53 
Furniture and Equipment (Net) 1,903.60 
her Assets ineneunion 2,556.51 
Endowment Fund Assets 273,315.45 
Total 


329,452.91 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 

Accounts Payable $ 9,583.28 
Other Current Liabilities 1,156.17 
Due Endowment Fund Advance 10,407.89 





Deferred Income 62,847.57 
Surplus — 245,458.00 
Total - sai aii $329,452.91 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING December 31, 1954 





EXPENSES 

Membership $ 52,574.26 
American Soon ine - 122,374.31 
Sales SS 
Trail Riders rained 63,044.88 
General Administration 57,147.94 
Projects 1,795.13 

Total $312,173.17 


In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, 
fairly present, respectively, the financial condition of The American Forestry Association 
at December 31, 1954, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 


SNYDER, FARR AND COMPANY 





INCOME 
Membership Dues $145,362.77 
Advertising __ Rew 49,820.21 
Sales cca let 21,325.97 
Trail Riders 64,470.00 
Contrit and B 14,839.26 
Endowment Fund Income 14,929.65 
Projects 2 1,400.00 


Total Income 
Excess of Expense over Income 


Total __ ens --$312,17: 173.17 
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Certified Public Accountants 








Resources for the Future.” It was 
sponsored and organized by Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation deriving its funds 
from the Ford Foundation. Natur- 
ally, evaluation of the book is in- 
separably wrapped up with evalu- 
ation of the conference on which 
it reports, but with one exception. 
The editors deserve considerable 
credit for having produced a clearly 
drawn picture of that conference 
for the permanent record. This is 
no mean accomplishment consider- 
ing the number of participants, the 
volume of words uttered (five times 
as Many as appear in the book), 
the diversity of ideas expressed, and 
the scope of the subject matter. 


The conference actually consisted 
of eight sub-conferences, called sec- 
tions, that were further divided 
into a total of 20 subsections. It is 
pertinent to note what was con- 
sidered in December 1953 as the 
major embracing topics in the re- 
source field: Competing Demands 
for the Use of Land (subsections 
“Urban” and Rural’); Utilization 
and Development of Land Re- 
sources; Water Resource Problems; 
Domestic Problems of Nonfuel Min- 


erals; Energy Resource Problems; 
U. S. Concern with World Re- 
sources; Problems in Resource Re- 
search; and Patterns of Coopera- 
tion. 


Quite a field. Imagine sixteen 
hundred people, drawn from all 
walks of life, interested in every- 
thing from atomic power as a re- 
placement for water power to zo- 
ology as a hobby, called together to 
express their views on the problems 
facing the natural resources of the 
USA. 

To further confuse the issue, the 
Mid-Century Conference did not 
undertake to endorse policies or 
actions in the field of conservation, 
but rather only to explore and re- 
late issues. Many people thought in 
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this, and think in other instances, 
that we devote far too much time 
and energy to talking about con- 
servation and not enough to doing 
something about it within the 
bounds of present knowledge. Pres- 
ent knowledge of what to do far 
exceeds means of doing it. Be that 
as it may, the sponsoring organiza- 
tion doubtless had a reason for this 
approach. It expected to embark 
upon a long term program to help 
solve resource problems. It wished 
to hear from all schools of thought, 
from expert and laymen, from 
farmer and miner and business man 
and scientist. Probably a few hun- 
dred letters to institutions and in- 
dividuals could have compiled this 
information for them much more 
cheaply. But would they then have 
been sure? Conservation is, in fact, 
everybody’s business, and a business 
that will not function properly 
without everybody’s understanding 
and participation. Furthermore, 
the very Babylon of tongues in the 
realm of conservation is one of its 
most notable characteristics at mid- 
century. In this light the conference 
served an important service. It is 
encouraging to note, furthermore, 
that the recurring theme of the sub- 
sections and sections of the confer- 
ence dwelt upon research to get the 
facts, proper communication to 
make those facts known and under- 
stood, proper coordination between 
apparently conflicting interests. 
These are the things needed in the 
present resource conservation realm. 
This theme could be heard, even 
above the hum of a thousand voices. 


Anyone interested in any phase of 
conservation must, by the nature of 
resource conservation, be interested 
in the whole field. Conservationists 
therefore find this book of interest 
and value. As reported, each section 
and subsection is preceded by a 
short summary of the questions 
raised, followed by a condensation 
of the open discussion. At the end 
of each section the chairman’s sum- 
mary is quoted in full. These sum- 
maries, combined, give the reader 
an excellent thumbnail sketch of 
how the nation looks at its resources 
in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The reports of discussion by 
individuals, “from the record,” are 
often instructive, always interesting, 
for they give an insight into prob- 
ably the most important ingredient 
in the problems of conservation — 
the human element. 

” * oa 


Both the sportsman and the con- 
servationist will find entertainment 


and instruction in Frank C. Edmin- 
ster’s Hunting Whitetails. (William 
Morrow and Co. 192 pp. $3.75. 
1954.) The author is both an ex- 
perienced hunter and a trained bi- 
ologist. 

In his first chapter, out of six, 
Edminster tells the story of his own 
first hunt. Further chapters de- 
scribe deer hunting methods in gen- 
eral, tell what to do after the deer 
is killed, and give cooking receipes; 
discuss equipment for the hunt; and 
give a great deal of information 
about deer and their “rearing,” if 
you choose to call it that, which 
require coordinated efforts by for- 
esters and wildlife managers. The 
last chapter traces the hunting pres- 
sures on the whitetails, or rather its 
history, from Indian times down to 
the present time in which intelli- 
gent management practices have, in 
many instances, brought this spec- 
ies of wildlife back into important 
numbers and have maintained it as 
one of the hunter’s major quarries 
in modern times. 


* * * 


Ecology, dealing with the rela- 
tionship of life forms to the condi- 
tions, the environment, in which 
they live, might well be called “the 
economics of conservation.” You 
buy and you sell, and a balance is 
reached. It is an enthralling, a 
basic subject to anyone interested 
in the physical world of our planet. 
It is also a very big subject, and as 
we learn more about it we will be 
a lot further along than we pres- 
ently are in understanding man and 
the world in which he lives. 

Elements of Ecology (By George 
L. Clarke. John Wiley & Sons. 534 
pp-, 1954.) was written by a marine 
biologist of Harvard University and 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 
tution. It emphasizes water envir- 
onment. This is natural, consider- 
ing the interests and training of its 
author. It is weak on the air-land- 
vegetation side of ecology, and its 
author might well have consulted a 
forester in several instances. Never- 
theless, it is well written and will 
contribute substantially to the study 
of this important subject. 

Principles of General Ecology 
(by Angus M. Woodbury. The 
Blackiston Co., Inc., 501 pp. $6.00. 
1954.) stresses the landward side of 
things. 

Both of these books, primarily, 
are textbooks. Both are instructive 
and worth the attention of anyone 
who is seriously interested in this vi- 
tal and basic subject. 
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Built to U. S. Forest Service 
Specifications 
Your guarantee of Quality 
and Dependability 


The fire fighter is only as efficient 
as his equipment 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO, 
829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 
DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY 
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You Can Lift 2 to 15 Tons 


Easily, Safely, Economically 





..» With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton capacities and eight 
drum sizes. There is a model for every 
need. World’s leading hand winch. 
Unconditionally guaranteed unbreak- 
able in hand operation, Easily converted 
to power. Lighweight 2-ton model 
weighs only 60 pounds. Write for 
FREE catalog and case histories show- 
ing these winches in operation. 


Write for FREE catalog 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728-6th Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
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HUNTERS, FISHERMEN and PICNICK- 
ERS GIVE YOU MORE CO-OPERATION 
WHEN YOU POST YOUR LAND WITH 
OUR UNIQUE SIGNS. 


PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


HOWEVER 


HUNT, FISH and PICNIC 
At Your Own Risk 
Observe Safety Area Near Buildings 
Do Not Discard Refuse, Bait Cans, 
CIGARETTES, Ete. 

We Both Lose Out In A 
FOREST FIRE! 


Carelessness Will Force Me To POST 
THE LAND, Which Spoils Your Fun. 


FAIR ENOUGH? 
OWNER 


COPYRIGHTED, 1955 
Weatherproof Sign Stock. 9” x 12” 
Min. 3 signs at $1.00, postpaid 
Also available in large quantities on 
weather resistant stock at reduced prices. 
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CHRONOTYPE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


DEPT. L, 7 MILK ST., WESTBORO, MASS. 
Allow two weeks for delivery 
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local participation in financing is required 
for projects of all other federal agencies 
as is required for projects constructed un- 
der the provisions of the Hope-Aiken law. 
Such a policy would result in a broad- 
minded, constructive evaluation of all 
types of projects by the public. 

Paul L. Jameson 

Garrison, Kansas 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on presenting a timely 
discussion of a most important subject in 
your December issue article by Netboy, 
“Water—Lifeblood of the West.” 

The constant increase in population and 
development here in the Northwest puts 
an ever-increasing load on our available 
water supplies. It becomes more and more 
necessary that we take care of those we 
have and seek means to augment them. 

Ignorance and carelessness in forest op- 
erations led to watershed damage in the 
past. In most cases we now know how to 
carry on the timber harvest and make use 
of other forest resources without harming 
the watersheds or upsetting water yields. 
We can protect water quality and maintain 
favorable distribution of water supply if 
we wish. Water and watersheds will be 
properly managed when water values are 
fully recognized. 

Multiple use generally is practicable and 
desirable. Priorities, however, are essential. 
Water has a high priority rating and de- 
serves careful consideration. Other uses 
often must be adjusted to it. We cannot 
disregard it in our management of the 
land. 

W. E. Bullard 
Portland 13, Oregon 
EDITOR: 

Heartiest thanks and congratulations on 

the numerous articles concerning wildlife 











in your February issue. This natural re- 











MOUNTAIN VACATION 


For You, Your Family 


Crestmont Inn calls you to a light-hearted 
vacation in the Alleghenies. Swim, boat, canoe 
in the lake. Play tennis, golf, badminton, 
shuffleboard. Or, fortified with a picnic lunch, 
explore the woodland trails on foot or horse- 
back. Find a shady nook to read or paint. 
Or just relax on one of the cool, wide porches 
and look out over fifty miles of placidly- 
beautiful hills and valleys. 


Enjoy concerts, dances, lectures, hayrides 
planned for your pleasure. (Tot and teenage 
directors keep youngsters happily occupied.) 


Choose a pleasant room or one of the new 
ranch-type cottages. Savor delicious meals in 
the lakeview dining room. 

Congenial people, prompt service, an atmos- 
phere of restfulness—all make your vacation 


at Crestmont Inn a refreshing, long-remem- 
bered holiday! 


Opening June 15-——Write For Folder 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, President 











Letters to the Editor 
(From page 3) 


source, upon which, rightly or wrongly, 
an industry estimated at $9 billion a year 
is dependent, is all too frequently neglect- 
ed by publications of more or less general 
circulation, being confined largely to 
soliloquy among conservationists. I was 
particularly gratified at your attention to 
the theme of National Wildlife Week, hav- 
ing been state chairman of this movement 
for several years and a natural crank on 
the subject of wetlands anyhow. 


There is one phase of benefit from wet- 
lands which seems to have been largely 
overlooked. My Soil Conservation Service 
friends in South Carolina discovered last 
year that springs and wells in the vicinity 
of farm ponds, which had dried up in 
previous droughts, held ample water, even 
at the height of last summer’s sizzling dry 
spell with record breaking temperatures. 

I note with interest your gentle remon- 
strance on the almost complete ignoring 
of foresters in the Watershed Congress, 
having been associated with foresters and 
forestry and having common sense enough 
to know that proper watershed manage- 
ment is largely dependent upon this sci- 
ence. One outdoor writer who attended 
the Congress was slashingly bitter in his 
denunciation of it, declaring it had been 
swallowed by the “big dam boys.” How 
ever, I trust that some good will come out 
of it, which may take some militant plug- 
ging by the proper forces. 

Nello Cassai’s presentation of the Up- 
per Colorado Project question was the 
most sober advocacy of it I have seen. 
However, I think one angle seems to have 
been overlooked. The billion dollars to 
be spent is, as usual, spoken for as for the 
“initial phase.” The final cost has been 
estimated at from $5 billion to $15 billion, 
all coming from the taxpayers’ pockets all 
over the country. 

H. R. E. Hampton 

Associate Editor 

The State 

Columbia, S. C. 
EDITor: 

Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions for the interesting articles which have 
appeared in your magazine during recent 
months. I think they have all been very 
good, but I particularly enjoyed those 
with reference to WATER in its various 

hases. 

Mr. Weldon F. Heald’s article in the 
November issue, entitled “Watch those 
Raindrops” was exceptionally good; as was 
“Water—Life blood of the West” by An- 
thony W. Netboy, in the December issue. 
Then the article in the January issue en- 
titled “The Water Wagon is Beginning to 
Roll” I think was very fine and informative. 

In my opinion, we as conservationists, 
would enjoy more along the same line. I 
sincerely trust that you will continue along 
the same trend. Too much of this sort of 
information, can’t be said about this par- 
ticular topic. . . 

A. A. Rosenfeld 
McKeesport, Penna. 


State’s Righter in the Making 
Ep1Tor: 
The West seems to be producing some 
interesting men these days. From reading 
(Turn to page 63) 
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EDUCATION IN ITS BROADEST SENSE THAT IS FOUNDED UPON THE KNOWLEDGE of the interrelation- 





ship of all our natural resources was urged by Mrs. Katharine Jackson, a director 
of the AFA, at Montreal's North American Wildlife Conference. The New Hampshire 
state senator said that achievement of this goal depends on three key essen=- 
tials. These are: (1) Land managers must talk the simple language of the peo-=- 
ple; (2) Conservation must be given popular appeal—made dramatic and human; (3) 
Programs must show concrete results that add up in terms of dollars and cents. 


BUSINESS MEN WITHOUT ECOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING ARE TODAY ONE OF THE GREATEST threats to 





BERNARD 


intelligent forest, range and associated resource management, J.V.K. Wagar, of 
Colorado A. & M. College, told delegates to the conference. "Business men are 
powerful but poorly informed," Mr. Wagar said. "They read little beyond the 
newspapers which carry their advertisements and promote their schemes, and which 
are written by journalists with scant biological and ecological training. We 
would not weaken the power of business men, but we should inform them. Upon 
better journalism, which must be one of our shared professional responsibili- 
ties, rests the future of our professions and civilization itself. It is our 
limiting factor in the progress we covet." 


L. ORELL, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY, told upwards of 





1000 delegates "there is no place in the conservation movement for blanket in- 
dictments of whole industries or of whole groups. The labeling of any group 
with such titles as "land grab gang," "Special interests," or "exploiters" is as 
patently unfair as it is for a forest industry man to accuse all sportsmen or 
campers of being"irresponsible," "gun happy," "fire bugs," or "litter bugs." At 
the same time, Mr. Orell declared that controversy is healthy for conservation 
as is criticism, straight talk and direct talk and direct action. Controversy, 
he said, causes men to think, to develop methods and to draw sound conclusions. 


THE NEED TO FACE FACTS SQUARELY AS REGARDS THE MAGNITUDE OF THE watershed task in the 





United States in terms of the length of time that will be required to do it and 
the amount of money it will cost was stressed last month as representatives of a 
wide cross section of resources activity gathered in Washington to chart a 
second National Watershed Congress to be hel.d in Washington sometime next 
December. 


"THE PUBLIC IS IN A TURMOIL OVER THIS WATERSHED MOVEMENT" THE DIRECTOR OF one middle- 





western watershed project said. "Furthermore, the public has no conception of 
the length of time, in period of years, that will be required to do the job. 

In brief, the public is being sadly fooled by the time element involved here. 
Unless we can educate people, or provide more money, a wave of stagnation may 
set in. That would be a shame because we've now got them in the right frame of 
mind. We don't want to dishearten them. Therefore, this next Congress requires 
careful planning. We've got to clearly outline the whole situation as it exists 
in terms both the public and the members of Congress can readily grasp and 
understand." 


THAT THE SECOND CONGRESS WILL PROBABLY DRAW THREE TIMES AS MANY PEOPLE as the first was 





APR, 


conceded by most representatives present. At the same time, the planners 
appeared to be fully cognizant of the tremendous responsibility they face in 
charting a session that will continue to broaden the understanding of the 
various groups in resources work and the public. As the reflector of the con- 


(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


sidered opinions of these various groups, it is believed that the Second Con- 
gress should provide the basis for certain factual data from which logical con- 
clusions may be drawn. It was agreed that careful progress reports on state 
water legislation and the progress of Public Law 566 itself should be presented. 
The chief obstacles in the path of watershed programs should be clearly defined, 
it was agreed. Case histories on two or three watershed programs now going on 
should be presented to further clarify the job as it exists at local levels. In 
addition to drawing more professional people to the Second Congress, it was 
agreed that a need exists to attract the interest of more urban people. 


WITH THE PUBLIC IN A RECEPTIVE MOOD, ONE REPRESENTATIVE PRESENT SAID HE favored an 





immediate push to have ten billion dollars a year allocated for implementing the 
small watershed program. Something was out of whack when 100 billion dollars 
was being proposed for express highways and a "piddling" amount for watershed 
improvement he said. At the same time, another representative revealed that 
more money waS not necessarily the problem. Lack of trained men—engineers, 
foresters, and soil experts—tended to place a limitation on any expansion pro- 
gram that develops too rapidly. Careful scheduling in terms of a 30-year job, 
or more, would appear to be the answer, he said. 


THE WORLD DEMAND FOR PULP _AND PAPER PRODUCTS "WILL BECOME ALMOST insatiable," E. W. 





Tinker, executive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, pre- 
dicted last month at Paper Week in New York. "Already substitutes for wood pulp 
are being given almost hysterical consideration. However, the logical answer to 
this situation is the full development of the Canadian and United States indus- 
tries. Limitations on our expansion will be the availability of a perpetual 
supply of pulpwood which, fortunately, is a renewable resource. On the basis of 
the forestry programs that are being initiated by the industry, in both Canada 
and the United States, I think I am safe in saying that our output can, over the 
next decade, be doubled in order that we may meet our responsibilities. 


REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD D. COOLEY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE House Committee on 





Agriculture, has introduced a revised version of the bill relating to mining 
claims on national forests, on which the committee has been working for the past 
two Congresses. The bill introduced by Mr. Cooley is somewhat broader than any 
of the previous measures considered by the Committee in that it would apply not 
only to lands in the national forests but also to the so-called "Submarginal" 
lands which were acquired under Title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
and are now administered by the Forest Service. The bill also includes, with 
respect to those lands, provisions which would withdraw sand, gravel, pumice, 
and some other common materials from jurisdiction under the mining laws and make 
them subject to direct sale by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


DR. HUGH H. BENNETT, FORMER CHIEF OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, LAST month called on 





the nation to "come to the rescue of soil conservation" in the United States. 
Dr. Bennett laid the "whole difficulty" at the doorstep of those who "should 
have been true and trusted friends of soil conservation but who have turned out 
to be the opposite, however good their intentions may have been." The speaker 
was referring to State Extension Services administered by the Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities of the 48 states. County agricultural agents, farm 
advisers and a wide variety of farm specialists are employees of State Extension 
Services. Bennett, who referred to undercover attempts by Extension leaders to 
obstruct the national soil conservation program, warned that recent attacks on 
the Soil Conservation Service are really aimed at farmer-organized and farmer- 
managed Soil Conservation Districts. He called on Extension to "throw off its 
old fashioned obsession that no other agency but itself should contact farmers 
—and get on with its real work, of which there is more than can be done." 


"WHAT IS NEEDED NOW MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE IS MORE AND MORE FRIENDLY cooperation and 
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less and less of the spirit of acquisitiveness and domination," Dr. Bennett 
said. In praising the Soil Conservation Districts, he recommended "leaving them 
alone—and quit trying to knock them out." He further urged that the Land Grant 
Colleges and the Extension Services "get out of the field of stirring up contro- 
versy .- -« « and get back on the job of education up at the colleges. If any of 
them are in politics, they should get out of that too. The same advice goes for 
Extension." Congress, Dr. Bennett said, should review last year's reorganiza- 
tion of the SCS in the light of a full year's operation, "with the view of 
correcting mistakes or weaknesses that may be found." 
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Letters to the Editor 


(From page 60) 


your article in the January AMERICAN 
Forests and some of Mr. Neuberger’s own 
writings, I am inclined to believe we have 
in him the making’s of a state’s righter in 
the old tradition. One thing seems sure; 
this man is entirely too independent—one 
might say almost a rugged individualist— 
to ever fit completely in with any party 
groove and certainly not the limited New 
Deal groove. You are right, he is an in- 
teresting development and will be watched 
with interest. 

Thomas S. Jacobson 

Richmond, Virginia 
EDITOR: 

Commenting on your article in the Janu- 
ary issue, “What about Richard Neu- 
berger?” by Merlin Blais, I wish to state 
that I believe Neuberger is a force to be 
reckoned with and that he will definitely 
go places. As concerns the development 
of the Columbia River basin my observa- 
tion of the situation on that, and it was 
certainly a hot issue at the time we were 
there on our Conservation Caravan and 
AFA Convention, in Portland, Oregon, was, 
that the development of its power and 
irrigation potentialities and natural re- 
sources such as timber, wildlife and espe- 
cially fish, would be a good thing. I say 
that if the people in the Pacific Northwest 
want the development and need it as is 
indicated by Mr. Neuberger then more 
power to them with Neuberger. It would 
appear that Neuberger has the mandate 
from the people. True, by a smali ma- 
jority, yet a majority. 

At the outset let’s get it clear that I do 
not favor government taking over business, 
but I see no harm in government acting 
as a scotch for business if it starts to slide 
backwards, and bolstering business so that 
our American way of life may be main- 
tained and accelerated rather than re- 
tarded. As concerns the dams and the 
hydroelectric power I certainly will go 
along with Neuberger that we do not need 
government partnership with big private 
power companies for this smells of the 
Dixon-Yates contract, and for what I know 
and think about that it stinks to high 
heaven. 


Well do I remember, on or about Sep- 
tember 3, 1954, when we of the caravan 
stood in Hungry. Horse Dam on Flathead 
river near Whitefish, Montana, and listened 
to the guide explain the functions of the 
plant and reservoir. Very vivid in my mind 
is the fact he pointed out that in addition 
to furnishing power to operate the plant 
on the site, the vast reservoir of water 
impounded by the Hungry Horse Dam was 
released as needed in dry seasons to other 
power plants down stream which would be 
out of commission but for this arrange- 
ment. Also, I remember asking a fellow 
AFA member of the Pacific Northwest, 
who was in the group, if he would indorse 
that. His answer was “Sure, it’s a good 
thing, but private industry should do it.” 
My reply was why didn’t private industry 
do it? Are we going to hold up civilization 
25 to 50 years waiting for private industry 
to do something which should be done 
now? I say if private industry can do or 


will do a thing that needs doing let them 
do it. But if they can’t or won’t do it and 
the people need the service then let the 
people through their government do the 
thing. But for the REA, I would still be 
burning a grease pot for lighting my home 
as would millions of other farmers. There- 
fore, I shall never condemn REA or TVA 
and shall never cease to admire men like 
the late Senator George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska, even though I am a Democrat. . . 


One thing that Senator Neuberger has 
omitted, I believe, which I would like to 
call attention to, is the dead wood in our 
national parks. In Glacier National Park, 
Montana and Yosemite National Park, Cali- 
fornia, a forester and I particularly noticed 
areas where the tops of trees were dead 
and such trees had a life expectancy of 
less than five years, and doubtless in these 
areas there could have been harvested mer- 
chantable saw timber to the tune of five, 
10, and up to 20 thousand board feet per 
acre and the forest would have been more 
a thing of beauty than with those old dead 
top trees in there. . . 

The same thing is true in our national 
parks here in North Carolina. Lot of dead 
wood needs to come out. Frankly, I talked 
at length with Senator W. Kerr Scott about 
this very thing just prior to his departure 
to Washington to assume duties, and he 
seemed inclined to agree with me. I think 
it would be a fine thing for Richard Neu- 
berger and Kerr Scott to team up together. 
Neuberger would do well to make his ac- 
quaintance if he hasn’t already done so, 
and more power to them both in the in- 
terest of good government, good land use, 
from the standpoint of soil, water and tim- 
ber which is our nation’s life blood. Fur- 
thermore, I see no sense in the government 
allowing insect infestation to go on and on 
in our park’s timber with no effort to 
check it thereby allowing the insects un- 
molested, to destroy millions of trees in 
our parks and to spread to adjoining pri- 
vate owned timber. By-and-large I am 
with Neuberger all the way, and maybe he 
intends to try to do something about this 
last mentioned matter, but I should like 
to hear him say so. . . 


G. P. Sykes 
“Orange Country” Tree Farmer 
Hillsboro, North Carolina 


Covering the Waterfront 
EDITOR: 


I have for a number of years been an 
annual member of the Association and I 
have followed with increasing interest the 
development of your magazine from a 
periodical of purely parochial interest till 
today when it has expanded its editorial 
policy so as to discuss not alone the pri- 
mary problem of forest conservation, but 
all collateral concerns. 

In my judgment, the present issue, 
February, is one of the most informative 
and interesting that I have read. Permit 
me to offer you my congratulations. 


Eugene L. Mullaney 
165 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 





Photo submitted by Tommy T. Kohara, Alexandria, Louisiana 


Asking ten people to identify this photo would probably beget 
ten different answers. Actually, it is a close-up view of the 
pollen flowers of a longleaf pine. Note bud at top of cluster 
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of the U. S. Forest Service, 


with which we have worked for 


half a century, side by side, 
on behalf of a common cause: 
Forests for the Future. 


In honor of the 50th Anniversary 





The man 
who knows 
the woods 


A man who knows the woods can see 

A world that’s hid from you and me; 
Can tell the future in the way 

A seedling seeks the light of day; 
A hundred years of happenings 

Are writ for him in hemlock rings; 
To him, a single blighted leaf 


Tells secrets of the wood beneath. 


With practiced skill, the man who knows 
Can plan the way the forest grows, 
Foretelling what its yield will be 
As seeds replace it, tree for tree, 
So that its bounty may adorn 
The lives of millions yet unborn, 
And thus, though he himself be gone, 


The glory of his work lives on. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 























Here’s a major advance in tractor design—the new CAT* 
D8 Series D and Series E. While it still bears the name of 
the unit that earned world-wide recognition as “boss of 
the crawlers,” it is basically a new machine. 

From its new 7-track roller track frame to its new 
engine, 155 HP at the drawbar and 191 HP at 1200 r.p.m., it 
is built to set new standards of money-making production. 
Along with its advance-design features, it retains such 


NEW ENGINE, with new fuel injection system. Flanged center main 
bearing to take crankshaft thrust. Timing gear integral with crankshaft. 
Many other advantages. 


NEW “tive-sHart” DRIVE, independent of flywheel clutch, pro- 
vides constant power for rear-mounted cable controls, etc., whether or not 
tractor is in gear. 


INNEW one-PIECE WELDED STEERING CLUTCH CASE— main 
frame assembly for a stronger ‘‘backbone.”’ Transmission removable without 
disturbing clutch. 


NEW “easy WORKING” CONTROLS handy to comfortable, one- 


man seat. New streamlined hood for visibility. 


NEW opTIONAL DRIVE, torque converter or direct drive. Torque 


multiplication of 5 to 1 gives smooth, efficient operation in each speed range. 


NEW 7-roLler TRACK FRAME FOR GREATER STABILITY, 


flotation and better ride. 


MAIL TODAY! 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
I'd like more information on the new D8 Series D and Series E 
Name 
Company 
Address 





City aa Zone State 








CATERPILLAR ANNOUNCES THE 


- 





Choice of torque converter 
(Series D) or 


direct drive (Series E) 


outstanding Caterpillar exclusives as the oil clutch and 
other job-proved developments. As a result, you can fig- 
ure on it for more work at lower cost with less down time 
on any job. 

Production-wise and profit-wise, you have a new yard- 
stick of performance in the D8 Series D and Series E. For 
complete details, see your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


NEW “warter-QUuENCHED” TRACK SHOES for longer life than 


ever before. 
NEW “in SEAT” STARTING for greater convenience, with new, 


more powerful starting engine for faster starts in any weather. 


NEW HybdRAULIC BOOSTER STEERING, independent of flywheel 


clutch, for maximum steering ease. 


NEW 118-GALLON FUEL TANK, large enough for normal 12-hour 


operation. 


NEW ATTACHMENTS include new cable controls. Also, new, larger 
bulldozer blades. All equipment used on the D8 can be used on the new 
D8 Series D and Series E. 


NEW operating weight—D8 Series E (direct drive), 40,430 Ib.; Series 
D (torque converter), 41,265 Ib. 


AND MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES! 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — G 
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Sport Fishing Institute 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COMPLETING 
CONSERVATION CHART 


To finish your conservation chart, follow these directions: 





First: Unfold the chart. If you wish, you can iron out the creases 
with a warm iron. Iron on the back side of the chart. If the iron is too 
hot it will scorch the paper! 


Second: Study the chart. Notice that it is a picture of two valleys. 
The valleys differ from each other. Can you point out some of the 


differences? Learn the names of the three towns, and the two rivers 
and two lakes. 


Third: Read the story of the two valleys, pages 4 to 6. We call it 
‘‘The Conservation Story.”’ 


Fourth: You are now ready to put the animals where they belong 
on the chart. Cut along the outside of the white border at the right 


side of the chart, separating the strip with the animals from the chart 
itself. 


Fifth: Do not cut out any of the animals until the directions tell 
you to do so. When you do cut them out, cut around the outside of the 
white border which you see around each animal. Now turn to page 7. 
This page, and those which follow it, tell you how to finish the chart. 
As you read, you will find the instructions which you are to follow. 


Sixth: When you have finished the chart, you will want to study it 
again, and will want to re-read the conservation story. The chart 
teaches a very important lesson. You will not want to forget what you 


have learned about the wise use of our land, soil, water, woods, and 
wildlife. 


Seventh: On page 15 there are suggestions about things you can do. 
Read these suggestions. You might wish to follow some of them. You 
will enjoy learning about your valley. 








Muddy River Valley and Clear River Valley 
were alike when settlers first saw them. In the 
one valley, the people took good care of their 
soil, water, woods, and fish and game. In the 
other valley they were careless. They destroyed 
the very things that meant so much to them. 


THE CONSERVATION STORY 


As you look at the two valleys on the chart, 
you can decide very easily in which of them you 
would prefer to live. You wouldn’t want to live 
in Muddy River Valley. You would enjoy living 
in Clear River Valley. 


MUDDY RIVER VALLEY 


When settlers first saw Muddy River Valley, 
the land was covered with tall trees. There 
were many wild turkeys, gray squirrels, bears, 
and other animals of the big forest. Clear, 
cool streams flowed from the hillsides. They 
emptied into the big river. 


The stream wasn’t called Muddy River then. 
It was clear and cool. It was called Cool River. 
Many big trout lived in this beautiful stream. 
Mud Lake was clear, too. It was ealled Mirror 
Lake. There were big beds of plants in the 


water. There were many fish in the clear waters 
of the lake. 


A thick layer of black soil covered most of 
the valley. The leaves which fell each fall grad- 
ually rotted into a thick layer of ‘‘humus’’ 
which enriched the land. Rain which fell on the 
forest soaked into the humus and was slowly 
absorbed by the soil beneath. It appeared again 
later as cool springs. The springs flowed all 
year, even during long dry spells. 

The settlers liked this valley with its rich 
soil and its clear, cool springs and streams. 
They decided to live there. They cut down some 
of the tall trees and made log houses and barns 
with them. 

Trees were cut to make room for fields and 
pastureland. The rich soil raised tall corn and 
good grass for the cattle. 

In time, more of the forest was cut away to 
make room for more fields. A sawmill came to 
the valley. Many tall trees were cut into lumber 
and hauled to a faraway city. 

After a few years, most of the big trees had 
been cut. In the hills, where they couldn’t farm, 
people carelessly allowed fires to burn through 
the cut-over forests. This prevented young 
trees from growing up to replace the ones that 


had gone to the sawmill. It left steep slopes of 
bare soil. 


In time, two towns appeared in the valley. 
Some factories were built there, too. More and 
more people moved to this area. As the towns 
grew, the farmers had more demand for their 
crops. They plowed more and more of the land, 
even on the hillsides. 


The farmers plowed in straight lines, up and 
down hill. They thought it was easier than 
plowing along the hillsides. After heavy rains, 
the water ran down the plow furrows. It car- 
ried some of the rich topsoil with it. 


The farmers noticed that some of the soil 
washed down hill, and that small gullies were 
made by the rushing water. They didn’t worry, 
though. There was still plenty of good soil on 
the land. 


As the soil washed into the clear, cool river, 
the water became muddy. This water muddied 
the lake, too. Some of the topsoil from the fields 
covered the gravel bottom of the river. Gradu- 
ally, the fishermen in the valley were catching 
fewer trout in the stream, and fewer fish in the 
lake. The soil which covered the gravel de- 
stroyed much of the fish food. The muddy 
water prevented the growth of food, too. The 
fish couldn’t see to find what food there was in 
the muddy water. 


The towns discharged their sewage into the 
stream. Factories poured acid and other wastes 
into the water. The river and the lake would 
no longer support many fish. People who 
wanted fish for dinner had to go elsewhere to 
eatch them. 


In time, the land raised less corn and other 
crops. There was less rich soil to raise them in. 
The pastureland raised less grass for the cows 
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to eat. Some of the land couldn’t be plowed be- 
cause big gullies had formed. The gullies grew 
bigger each time it rained, and the water 
rushed down them toward the river. 

The rich topsoil kept washing away with each 
heavy rain. The remaining soil had little 
humus. As the good soil washed away, nothing 
but poor soil was left. It wouldn’t raise good 
crops. 

Now, the farmers had less to sell. So, they 
had little money to buy things with. The build- 
ings didn’t get the repair they needed. The 
farmers started to work in the factories. They 
couldn’t earn enough money to live on by farm- 
ing alone. They still raised some cows and 
tried to raise crops but the crops were poor. 
The cows gave little milk, teo. They couldn’t 
get enough good grass to eat. 

When farmers first cleared some of the land, 
many deer came to the valley. You could see 
them any morning or evening. There were rab- 
bits and grouse and many other wild animals. 
Later, when the woods had been cut and burned, 
and the fields were bare and eroded, most of the 
wild animals disappeared also. 


Now, the people in the valley couldn’t go fish- 
ing and hunting. They couldn’t see the inter- 
esting wild animals, either. People couldn’t 
swim in the muddy, polluted water. 

Sometimes the river overflowed its banks. 
Flood waters covered parts of the two towns. 
At other times there was very little water in the 
river. Now, heavy rains flowed quickly into the 
river, causing floods. Little of the rain soaked 
into the soil, to appear later as springs. So, 
during dry summers, the springs no longer 


flowed. They no longer fed the river with water, 
and the river was very low during long dry 
spells. 

The farmers now had to drill deep wells to 
get water for themselves and their cattle. They 
could no longer get good cold spring water. 

The two towns couldn’t get good water, 
either. They took the muddy polluted water 
from the river and purified it. Taking out the 
mud and other impurities was expensive. The 
people now paid a high price for their water. 

During dry spells, in summer, there wasn’t 
enough water for all the needs. So, the people 
couldn’t water their lawns. Sometimes the fac- 


tories shut down because there wasn’t much 
water. 


This had once been a very pretty valley. Now 
it was unattractive. The buildings weren’t 
painted. There were no green fields with good 
crops growing in them. The wild animals had 
disappeared. The people could no longer hear 
the bobwhite call, or hear the drumming of the 
grouse. They couldn’t go fishing or hunting 
and they couldn’t go swimming. Some of them 
couldn’t earn much money. 


Even now the people living in the valley 
don’t really call their towns Mudville and Drab- 
town. They don’t call their stream Muddy 
River. But, everyone else calls them by these 
names. So, that’s what we called them on the 
chart, because the ‘‘nicknames’’ described them 
so well. 

You wouldn’t like to live in this valley. You 
couldn’t have much fun there. You would want 
to live in a valley that had forests, good soil, 
clean water, and fish and wildlife. 


CLEAR RIVER VALLEY 


Some people came to Clear River Valley, too. 
Like the other valley, it was covered with tall 
trees. Here, too, the river was cool and clear. 
It was fed by cool springs flowing from the hill- 
sides. These people decided to settle in the 
beautiful valley. 

The settlers left another valley to come here. 
Like the people in Muddy River Valley, they 
had destroyed the forests and the rich soil. The 
stream in that valley, too, had become muddy 
and polluted. They left because they no longer 


liked the valley. They couldn’t go fishing there, 
and they couldn’t swim in the waters. They 
couldn’t earn much money there, either. 

When these settlers came to Clear River Val- 
ley, they had learned an important lesson. They 
had learned that the topsoil is very important. 
They had learned that most of the rain must 
soak into the ground if springs are to run and 
if rivers are not to overflow their banks. 

The settlers decided that they would take 
good care of their new home. They would be 








careful about the woods, the soil, the water, the 
fish, and the wildlife. 


These people cleared some land, too. They 
used the big logs to build their houses and 
barns. They cleared land for fields and pas- 
tures. 


Most of the steep hillside was left in wood- 
land. When big pine trees were cut, seed trees 
were left to start a new forest around the 
stumps. When other kinds of trees were cut, 
only a few of the big ones were taken each 
year, and there was room for the smaller ones 
to grow up and take their places. Each year 
only some of the trees were cut and sold. There 
were always more growing to be cut another 


year, and every year the people had some in- 
come. 


The settlers built a fire tower on top of the 
mountain. During dry spells a man would 
spend the day in the tower looking for smoke. 
If he saw any, he would call a fire warden, tell- 
ing him where the fire was. The warden and 
helpers would rush to the fire and put it out. 
These people knew that the forest was impor- 
tant to them. They didn’t want it destroyed. 

The people were very careful with their fires. 
They put up signs warning visitors to be care- 
ful, too. Children were taught in school about 
the damage which could be done with a single 
match. They learned that a fire might harm the 
forest and the animals in it, and might even 
spoil Clear River and Clear Lake for fishing 
and swimming. 

The farmers were careful not to feed too 
many cows on the pastures. If the cows were 
allowed to eat too much of the pasture there 
wouldn’t be any grass to hold the soil, and some 
of it would wash away. Crops were planted as 
broad strips across the hillside. Each strip was 
a band of corn or hay or some other crop. Rain- 
water which washed out of a grain field would 
run onto the hay. Here it would soak into the 
ground. The mud would be caught here too. 
Some of the strips acted as dams to catch the 
water and let it soak into the ground. 

The farmers knew that they needed good top- 
soil on the land. They knew that the rain must 
soak into the soil. The crops would be good if 
they took good care of the soil and the rain- 
water. 


The people left brush thickets along the 
fences for wildlife cover. They liked to hear 





the bobwhite call, and they liked to see the 
many wild animals that lived in this cover. 
They and their children liked to go fishing. 
Often, they fished in Clear River for a meal of 


trout, or in Clear Lake for some perch or other 
fish. 


There was a good beach on Clear Lake. Chil- 
dren swam there every day during the sum- 
mer. The water was clear and unpolluted. They 
didn’t need to worry about getting sick if they 
swam there. 


In time, a town grew along Clear River. The 
people decided to call it Pleasantville because it 
was a pleasant place in a pleasant valley. 

Pleasantville always had plenty of clear, 
clean water to drink. The water was taken 
from Clear River. Since it was so clean, it 
needed only a little treatment to make it safe 
for drinking. This didn’t cost much. The people 
paid very little for their plentiful supply of 
good drinking water. It was plentiful because 
the people took care of the woods, soil, and 
water. 

Pleasantville took care of its wastes. The 
town had a good sewage treatment plant. It 
didn’t want to pollute beautiful Clear River. 
The wastes were removed from the water be- 
fore it was discharged back into the river. 

A factory was built above the town. It needed 
clean water to make good products. The com- 
pany wanted to be a good neighbor, too. It 
wanted the good will of the people living in the 
valley. The factory built a treatment plant to 
take care of its wastes. It didn’t pollute the 
river. It purified the water before returning it 
to the river. 


The people in the valley were healthy. The 
crops and the milk were rich in mineral matter 
taken from the soil. The people who ate the 
food and drank the milk received the nourish- 
ment which their bodies needed. 


Pleasantville folks spent much of their time 
out-of-doors. They hiked in the woods. They 
went swimming in Clear Lake. Most interest- 
ing of all was the fishing. Nearly everybody in 
the town went fishing. 


The people in Clear River Valley were happy 
and contented. The farms raised good crops. 
Farmers could buy the things they wanted from 
the money they got for the crops. You can see 
why people enjoyed living in this pleasant 
valley. 














THE ANIMALS IN THE VALLEYS 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


The largemouth bass likes clear, warm water. 
He likes to be near weed beds, too. There are 
many of these bass in Clear Lake. 





The largemouth bass and the smallmouth 
bass are cousins. You can tell from the pictures 
which is which. The largemouth has a stripe 
along the side of its body, extending from head 
to tail. The smallmouth has a number of dark 
bars extending down the sides of the body. 

Cut out the largemouth bass and paste it on 
Number 7 on the chart. 

There are no largemouth bass in Clear River 
because these fish prefer warm water. Clear 
River is cold in its upper reaches and cool where 
it enters Clear Lake. 

There are no bass in Muddy River or in Mud 
Lake, either. Not many kinds of fish can live 
in these waters. The soil washes from the land 
during rains. It keeps the water muddy. Not 
many kinds of insects, minnows and other food 
animals can live in muddy water. The bass, 
which feed by seeing their food, and catching it, 
couldn’t see these creatures in the dark muddy 
waters, even if they were there. 

In addition to the mud, the water receives 
sewage from Mudville and Drabtown. As this 
sewage decays, it uses up much of the oxygen 
in the water. Fish must have oxygen as well as 
food. Sometimes there is very little oxygen in 
Muddy River. 

The factories are dumping acids and other 
harmful wastes into Muddy River. Most kinds 
of fish can’t live in these acids and wastes. The 
waters of Mud Lake are polluted, because 
Muddy River flows into it. 

In the clear warm water of Clear Lake, the 
bass have plenty of food. There are many small 
fish and insects for the bass to eat. There is 
plenty of oxygen in this water, too, and there 
is no pollution. So, Clear Lake has many large- 
mouth bass in it; Mud Lake has none. 


ROCK BASS 


The rock bass likes 
to live in clear, cool 
streams. Water in 
the upper part of 
Clear River is quite 
cold, even in summer. 
So, rock bass live in the lower end of the stream, 
where the water is cool, but not cold. 

This fish is a member of the sunfish family. 
The striped bass, living along the coast, is 
sometimes called a rock bass, too. This big salt 
water fish isn’t related to the rock bass in Clear 
River. 


The Clear River rock bass eat many kinds of 
food, but water insects are the main part of 
their diet. The fish forage around the gravel 
and rocks on the stream bottom, looking for 
insects and small crayfish. When a land insect 
falls into the river while flying over it, the rock 
bass is glad to eat it, too. 

If you were to go fishing on Clear River be- 
tween the bridge and the mouth, you would 
very probably catch some rock bass. Often, 
these fish will be looking for food, even when 
most other kinds of fish aren’t feeding. 

Cut out the colored picture of the rock bass, 
and paste it on Number 3 on the chart. Be sure 
to remember what we said about leaving the 
white border on the fish and animals when you 
cut them out. 


There aren’t any rock bass in Muddy River 


or in Mud Lake. Can you tell why they don’t 
live there? 





CARP 


Finally, we have found a kind of fish which is 
trying to live in Muddy River and Mud Lake, 
even though these waters are muddy and 
polluted. The carp can’t see to find food in this 
dirty water. There isn’t much food in this 
water, either. The carp gets his meal by putting 
his mouth on the bottom and sucking in any 
small plants and animals which happen to be 
there. He can do this even though he can’t see 
his food in muddy water. 

The carp don’t have much to eat in Muddy 
River or Mud Lake. Sometimes there isn’t 
much oxygen for them to ‘‘breathe.’’ Often 
pollution kills some of the carp, but a few 
manage to keep alive from day to day. 





No one goes fishing on Muddy River or Mud 
Lake. Even if someone fished there and caught 


a carp, he wouldn’t want to eat it. Fish taken 
—— the muddy polluted water wouldn’t taste 
goo 

Cut out the three carp in the strip of fish and 
animals. You will find three Number 10’s on 
the chart. Paste one carp on each of these three 


numbers. 
SMALLMOUTH BASS 

The smallmouth 
bass wants clear 
cool water. In many 
; parts of the country 
he lives only in 
streams; elsewhere 
the smallmouth lives in lakes, too. When we 
think of this bass we think of gravel stream 
bottoms, or gravel or rocky shoals along a lake. 
The smallmouth bass doesn’t seem to like 
muddy stream or lake bottoms. Of course, he 

doesn’t like muddy water either. 

This fish likes to eat crayfish, and insects 
which live in the gravelly bottom. It will eat 
minnows, too. 

Fishermen like to go fishing for the small- 
mouth bass. This fish will often leap out of the 
water when hooked. You can expect a good 
‘*ficht’? when you have hooked a big small- 
mouth. 

In spring, the male bass builds a nest on the 
gravel bottom. He moves his body from side to 
side until he has made a saucer-shaped round 
‘*hole,’’ several inches deep. After the female 
has laid eggs in the nest, the male guards it. 
If another fish comes near, he chases it away. 
After the young fish have hatched and left the 
nest, he has finished his homework for another 

ear. 

' Cut out the colored picture of the smallmouth 
bass. Find Number 2 on the chart, and paste 
the bass on this number. You wouldn’t expect 
to find Number 2 in Muddy River or in Mud 
Lake. The smallmouth couldn’t live there! 


SUCKER 


Some suckers like 
to live in lakes, others 
prefer streams. The 
one on our chart likes 
cool streams, espe- 
cially if the stream bottoms are gravel. 

The fish is called a sucker because it feeds 
by sucking plant and animal life from the gravel 
on the bottom. As it sucks in water and food, 
the water passes out of the gill openings, and 
food goes into the stomach. 

When a school of suckers moves along, tak- 
ing food from the bottom, it reminds one of a 
group of miniature electric carpet sweepers, 
picking up things from the floor. 

Because of its small sucking mouth, you 
wouldn’t expect to catch a sucker on a minnow 
or a lure. Knowing that this fish feeds on the 
bottom, you wouldn't expect to catch it on a fly 
near the surface, or on a worm dangling some 
inches above the bottom. 

Suckers are bony fish, but they are good to 
eat when taken from clear cool waters. 

Cut out the colored picture of the sucker. 
Paste it on Number 4. As you expected, the 
sucker lives in Clear River, not in Muddy River. 


a 


PIKE 


This fish hap- 
pens to be a 
northern pike. 
In inland waters 

, along the east 
coast, we weil find his cousin the chain 
pickerel. In some waters we would also find an- 
other cousin—the muskellunge. 

The pike grows to a big size. To grow big, 
he must have lots of food. The pike has a very 
large mouth, with sharp teeth in it. If you will 
look at his mouth, you can tell what kind of 
food he eats. He wouldn’t have a big mouth, 
full of sharp teeth, if he ate small insects. The 
pike eats other fish. If a mouse or a frog 
happens to swim in the water, he’ll grab it, too. 
A big pike will even eat a young duck. 

The pike will lie quietly near a weed bed, or 
move along slowly, looking for food. When he 
sees a small fish, he suddenly darts toward it, 
with his big mouth opening as he nears it. 
Sometimes the small fish escapes; sometimes it 
doesn’t. 

The pike wants clear water; he couldn’t see 
his food in muddy water. The northern pike 
prefers cool, weedy lakes; the chain pickerel 
prefers weedy lakes, too, but he will live in 
warmer water. 





Cut out the colored picture of the pike and 
paste it on Number 6. 


You still have a number of kinds of fish to 
paste on the chart. Even so, you can see 
already which of the two valleys you would 
want to go to if you decided to take a fishing 
trip! 


TROUT 


There are many kinds of trout. The best 
known kinds, in much of the country, are brook 
trout and rainbow trout. We also have brown 
trout, lake trout, cutthroat trout, Dolly Vardens, 
and goldens. All the trout species like cold 
clean water. 


The trout for our chart are rainbows. They 
are called rainbows because they have a highly- 
colored stripe along each side of the body, re- 
minding one of a rainbow. 

Clear River is a trout stream. The water is 
cold, clear and unpolluted. There are stretches 
of this river where the water flows rapidly over 
gravel bottom. We call these riffles. Here the 
trout find insects to eat. The river has deep 
pools between the riffles. Here the trout rest 
when they aren’t feeding. The trout like to hide 
under over-hanging banks and under the edges 
of big rocks. 


There are many water insects in the clear 
cold water of Clear River. They thrive on the 
gravel and rocky bottom. The trout eat these 
insects. If mud and silt washed into the stream 
and covered the gravel, there would be fewer 
insects and less food for the trout. 

In Clear River Valley the more hilly parts 
are covered with healthy forests. Where the 
land is farmed, the farmers are careful not to 
let soil wash into the streams. They need the 
topsoil on the land to raise crops. Foresters 
see to it that the soil in the forests is not 
washed away. They do this by preventing fires 
and overgrazing. In this valley most of the 
rainfall soaks into the ground when it falls. 
Later some of this water leaves the ground as 
cold springs. These springs furnish most of 


the water in Clear River. That’s why the river 
is cold. 


After all but the heaviest rains, Clear River 
may rise a few inches but it doesn’t flow over 
its banks because most of the rain soaks into 
the soil instead of running down into the 
stream. Floods would destroy much of the food 
of the trout. 


There are three Number 1’s on the chart. 
Paste one rainbow trout on each of them. 
Naturally, they are all in Clear River. Trout 
couldn’t live in Muddy River. 


YELLOW PERCH 


There are many 
thousands of yel- 
low perch in Clear 
Lake. Of course, we 
ean show only a 
few of them. These 
interesting fish 
travel in groups 

which we call ‘‘schools.’’ Perch schools spend 
much of the day out in the open water of the 
lake. Toward late afternoon or early evening, 
they move inshore to the outer edge of the weed 
beds to find food. Here, they eat insects and 
minnows until nearly dark. 


At dark, the perch lie on the bottom and stay 
there until daylight. Some kinds of fish feed 
at night; others feed by day. The perch is 
strictly a daylight feeder. We think he sleeps 
at night while he lies quietly on the bottom. 
But we can’t be sure. Fish have no eyelids. 
Their eyes are wide open even when they are 
asleep. So we don’t know when a quiet fish is 
just resting and when he is sleeping. 

After daylight, the schools of perch have 
‘‘breakfast’’? on minnows and insects and then 
move back to open water to spend most of the 
day there. 


If you wanted to catch a mess of perch, you 
would fish in the early morning after daylight 
or in the evening before dark. You would ex- 
pect to have your best luck if you fished at the 
outer edge of the weed bed. 


As the perch seeks minnows and insects for 
their ‘‘dinner,’’ the pike are seeking ‘‘dinner,”’ 
too. A perch is an excellent meal for a pike. A 
small fish has two problems—it must find food 
and it must keep from being the food of some 
bigger fish! Of course, if none of the little fish 
were eaten by the bigger ones, there would soon 
be so many fish that the lakes and streams 
couldn’t furnish enough food for them. A fish 
may have many thousands of brothers and 














sisters, so it is good that some are eaten by 
other fish and by people. 

Cut out the school of yellow perch and paste 
it on Number 5. There are only three perch in 
this school. The artist would have put at least 
fifty perch in the school, but we didn’t have 
room for all of them on the chart. If this were 
mid-day you would put the perch out in the 
open water. It’s early evening, so you will put 
them near the weed bed. 


CRAPPIE 


Like yellow perch, 
crappies travel in 
schools. Usually 
perch are most abun- 
dant in cool northern 
lakes, but crappies 
tend to be found more 
in warmer, more southern waters. Sometimes 
we find both kinds of fish in the same lake. 

We put them both in Clear Lake, together 
with the bluegill. These three are the favorite 
pan fishes of the sport fishermen. All were put 
in Clear Lake because we wanted your favorite 
pan fish to be there. 

Crappies eat some insects but they much 
prefer minnows. They like to be near a weed 
bed or near a sunken log, tree, or old boat. 

There are two kinds of crappies—the black 
and the white. The black crappie prefers to 





* * 


Now you have finished putting the fish on the 
chart. There are many others which could be 
added, such as minnows, sunfishes, and catfish, 
but we don’t have room for all of them in Clear 
River and Clear Lake. There is planty of room 


* * 


BLACK BEAR 


At the moment, the black 
bear is walking through a 
scrub oak patch deep in 
the big forest. This is 
summer-time, and the ber- 
ries are ripe. The bear 
spent most of the day rest- 
ing in the shade of the deep woods. He’s 
hungry. He will eat his fill of berries during 
the evening, and will tear apart a rotten log 
looking for grubs, his favorite dessert. 

Between summer and late fall, the bear will 
need a lot of food to provide a thick layer of fat 
on his body for winter. In northern forests, 
when the weather turns cold, he will go to his 
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live in clear lakes; the white crappie often 
lives in the less clear lakes and in big, warm 
streams. Even the white crappie couldn’t live 
in Muddy River or Mud Lake, though, because 
these waters are too muddy and too polluted. 

Cut out the colored picture of the crappie 
and paste it on Number 9, near the weed bed 
in Clear Lake. 


BLUEGILL 


The bluegill is the favorite fish of many boys 
and girls. He fights hard when hooked. Few 
fish taste as good as bluegills which are taken 
from clear, unpolluted waters. 
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The bluegills and largemouth bass like the 
same kinds of waters. You can expect to find 
bluegills in big weed beds or near their edges. 
These fish have very small mouths. They feed 
mostly on insects they find in the water and on 
the bottom. 

Cut out the colored pictures of the two blue- 
gills. There are two Number 8’s in the big 
underwater weed bed in Clear Lake. Put the 
bluegills on these numbers. 


for more fish in Muddy River and Mud Lake, 
but most kinds of fish couldn’t live there so we 
couldn’t put them there. 

Next, you will add some birds and other 
animals to the chart. 


den in the broken rocks on the mountainside 
and sleep until spring. The bear will not eat 
for several months. The fat stored in his body 
will furnish what energy he needs during this 
long winter period. 

The bear lives in the big woods. He might 
search the meadows and open areas when he 
looks for food, but he wouldn’t venture very 
far over the ridge onto the barren slopes of 
Muddy River Valley. Here the trees have been 
cut down or burned. The bear wouldn’t feel at 
home here. He likes Clear River Valley be- 
cause there are big forests where he can find 
plenty of food and many hiding places. 

Cut out the colored picture of the black bear 
and paste it on Number 20. 
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GROUSE 


The grouse lives on the 
tree-covered slopes of 
Clear River Valley. He 
likes a forest of mixed 
trees with many brushy 
openings. Aspen and wil- 
low buds are important 
winter foods. Here he can 
also feed on berries and the fruits of other wild 
plants. At night he sleeps on the branch of a 
tree in the woods. He feeds mostly during the 
evening and early morning hours. During the 
day he often rests on the ground or on a stump. 

At the moment, a female grouse with her 
brood of chicks is at the edge of a brushy 
clearing looking for insects. If you happened 
to come near, the hen would give a warning 
eluck to the chicks. They would all run and 
hide at once. Later, after you left, she would 
give another signal to her hidden chicks. They 
would leave their hiding places and hunt for 
food again. 

There are many grouse in Clear River Valley. 
Here, careful tree cutting and managed forests 
have helped the grouse. The brush and young 
trees in cut-over areas have increased food 
supplies for these birds. Grouse don’t live in 
Muddy River Valley because the trees have 
been destroyed there. 

Cut out the colored picture of the grouse 
and paste it on Number 19. 





COWS 


Not many wild animals live in Muddy River 
Valley because there are few places where they 
ean find shelter from the weather and from 
their enemies. There are no trees and bushes 
along the fences where rabbits, quail, pheasants 
and other wild animals could hide. There isn’t 
much food for some of these animals because 
too many cows in the valley keep the land over- 
grazed. 

Much of the topsoil has washed away 
through the years, because the people burned 
the woods, because they plowed up and down 
hill and because they tried to raise more cows 
than the grass on the land could feed. 

With the grass destroyed, the valuable top- 
soil washed into Muddy River. That is why the 
river is muddy. Whenever there is a heavy 
rain, most of the water rushes down hill to the 
river. Very little is held back by grass and 
other plants and allowed to soak into the 
ground. Rushing water carries mud with it. 


Often, flood waters in this river overflow its 
banks. During long dry spells the water in the 
river is low and springs on the hillsides are 
dry. If more water were trapped by plants and 
stored in the ground, as it is in Clear River 
Valley, some of it would flow out all summer 
from the cool springs. Then the river wouldn’t 
flood during heavy rains and wouldn’t be so 
low during dry spells. 

Most of the rich topsoil has washed from the 
land in Muddy River Valley. Now the land is 
poor and will not raise good crops of grass. 
The cows that graze on this land are thin. They 
don’t give much milk. The milk they do give 
isn’t rich with cream, like that from cows which 
eat their fill of good grasses. 





Cut out the colored pictures of the two 
underfed cows. Paste them on the two Number 
22’s. The cows are thin and they don’t look 
very contented. So, you know which valley 
they live in! 

The cows in Clear River Valley have plenty 
of good nourishing food. Here the pastureland 
isn’t over-grazed and the topsoil and mineral 
matter haven’t been washed away. 


MALLARD 


During summer mal- 
fard ducks like the shal- 
low marshes where they 
can find water plants to 
eat. These, and water in- 
sects, are their main 
food. At night they rest on small islands of 
marsh plants or swim to open water. When 
fall comes, they may start feeding on corn or 
other grains in the fields. With freezing 
weather, most ducks will fly south for the 
winter. In the spring the hen will return, with 
a mate, to her old nesting place in this marsh. 
The drake doesn’t help with the nest, and he 
doesn’t help raise the ducklings. The hen 
hatches the eggs and raises the brood. 

The mallard couldn’t live on Mud Lake. 
There isn’t any duck food in this water. The 
mud in the water shuts out the light. Green 
plants must have light or they can’t grow. That 


is why there aren’t any marsh plants in Mud 
Lake. 
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Cut out the colored picture of the mallard 
duck and paste it on Number 21. As you ex- 
pected, you will find this number in the marsh 
bordering Clear Lake. 





DEER 


This doe deer lives at 
the edge of the big forest. 
During the day she and 
her fawn rest hidden 
among the ferns in the 
woods. Toward evening 
they have a drink of cool 
water from the clear brook 
which flows nearby. Then they walk to the area 
where loggers had cut the big trees last year. 
Here they can find all kinds of little trees and 
shrubs to feed on. 


Earlier in summer, when the fawn was very 
young, the doe left it hidden in the ferns while 
she went to feed in the clearings. Now the fawn 
goes with her wherever she goes. 


The doe eats leaves, buds, and small twigs 
from shrubs and young trees. If there were too 
many deer, they would soon destroy all of the 
small ‘‘seedling’’ trees and there would be no 
new trees starting in the forest. There are 
plenty of seedlings in the Clear River Valley 
forests—far more than will have room to grow. 
So, the deer can eat some of them without 
harming the woods. 


There isn’t much food for deer in the center 
of the forest, where all the trees are big. She 
ean’t reach the leaves on tall trees. There 
aren’t many ground plants in this kind of woods 
because the big trees shut out most of the sun- 
light. So, the deer and her fawn must find their 
food in the area where big trees have been cut 
for lumber, and where smaller trees and shrubs 
are growing. 

The doe crosses the ridge into Muddy River 
Valley only in early spring when some choice 
weeds are young and tender. She doesn’t go 
far, though, and she doesn’t stay long. Deer 
don’t like to stray very far from the protection 
of the woods. 

The deer and her fawn are in the edge of a 
pine forest, in an area where most of the trees 
were cut a few years ago. The foresters were 
careful to leave a few seed trees, though. In 
the hardwood forest, for example, in the wood- 
lot where the fox squirrel lives, only a few of 
the biggest trees are cut each year. 

Cut out the colored picture of the deer and 
her fawn. Paste it on Number 16. 








We show only one fawn. We really should 
have shown two. Where the land is good, and 
food is plentiful, deer often have twins. Where 
there isn’t much food deer have only one fawn 
or perhaps none at all. 





FOX SQUIRREL 


The fox squirrel likes 
to live in farm wood- 
lots, especially if the 
= farmer has left a few 
™ ‘‘den’’ trees — hollow 
=, trees in which the squir- 
; rel can build her nest 

and find good shelter 
for the winter. Squirrels will build nests of 
leaves and twigs up in the branches of the trees, 
but they prefer to use the cavities in trees, 
which are better protection from wind and rain. 

During the fall, the squirrels bury nuts and 
acorns in the ground. In winter they dig some 
of this food up and eat it. 

Some nuts and acorns are forgotten. They 
grow and become little trees. 

Cut out the colored picture of the fox squirrel 
and paste it on Number 14. There are no fox 
squirrels in Muddy River Valley. Here the 
trees have been destroyed. The squirrels would 
find no homes and no food in this valley. 





QUAIL 


When farmers in Clear River Valley wake up 
on a spring morning, they can hear the cock 
quail calling ‘‘bob-white’’ from the nearby 
fields. At times during the day, the hen can be 
heard calling, too. 





The quail builds her nest in a brushy fence- 
row beside the field. The male stays close by 
while the female sits on her eggs. When the 
young have hatched, both parents look after 
them. One parent will be watching for enemies 
while the other helps them find food. Quail eat 
insects and weed seeds. 


When the chicks are young and downy, the 
mother quail covers them with her body feathers 

















to keep them warm and dry. After the young 
birds are well grown and have their feathers 
the whole family will roost on the ground in a 
circle at night. All tails will be together and 
the heads will point outward. Sitting in a tight 
circle keeps the birds warm. It also helps the 
flock to escape if an enemy comes near because 
the enemy can’t ‘‘sneak’’ up without being 
seen by one of the birds. 


Quail like to feed in the fields, but they want 
to be near plants they can hide under if a hawk 
or fox happens by. The fields in Clear River 
Valley are planted in strips. The strips of 
grain give the birds cover as well as food. The 
strips between the grain fields produce hay. 
The farmers plant their hillside fields in strips 
so that the soil can’t wash away. If soil and 
water start to wash down the grain fields, they 
soon reach the strip of hay. Here the water 
soaks into the ground, and the soil from the 
grain field doesn’t wash on down into the river. 
The quail always have food and shelter in Clear 
Creek Valley. 


Actually, the quail travel in flocks, which we 
eall ‘‘eoveys.’’ In summer, a covey is usually 
the two parents and their brood. In fall, several 
family groups may join the covey. We show 
only three quail on the chart. Each one repre- 
sents a covey of a dozen or more birds. Cut out 
each of the three quail and paste one on each 
of the Number 12’s. 


There are no quail in Muddy River Valley. 
There aren’t any thickets or brushy fence-rows 
in this valley. The quail couldn’t find shelter 
there. In Muddy River Valley the farmers don’t 
hear the cheerful call of the bobwhite in spring. 


GRAY SQUIRREL 


In many ways the 
gray squirrel resem- 
bles his cousin, the 
fox squirrel. Like his 
relative, he will live 
in woodlots but he 
prefers the big woods. 
In Clear River Valley, you would expect to find 
the gray squirrel in the big forest and the fox 
squirrel in the farm woodlot. 


There are many gray squirrels in the big 
woods. Here they find acorns, nuts and pine 
seeds to eat. They have both shelter and food 
in the forest. Of course, there are no gray 
squirrels in Muddy River Valley. Here they 
would have neither shelter nor food. 


Cut out the colored picture of the gray squir- 
rel. Paste it on Number 15. 
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MUSKRAT 


Muskrats live in the marsh. 
Here they build their homes of 
eattail stems and mud. The 
houses have underwater en- 
trances. Some of these homes 
have several rooms, with sepa- 
rate entrances. The female raises her young in 
one of the rooms, other muskrats may live in a 
different room. 


The muskrats eat the roots and tender stems 
of some of the marsh plants. When it eats, a 
muskrat will sit on its hind legs while it holds 
the food with its ‘‘hands.”’ 


If you sit quietly near the marsh toward 
evening, you may see muskrats swimming in the 
water. They may be putting more stems or mud 
on the house, or they may be getting food. 
These animals are most active at night. During 
the day, they sleep in their houses, or in bur- 
rows in the ground at the edge of the marsh. 


As you may have expected, there are no musk- 
rats in Mud Lake. Here they would have no 
tender plants to eat or stems to build their 
homes and nests. 


Cut out the colored picture of the muskrat. 


Paste it on Number 18, in the marsh bordering 
Clear Lake. 





WOODCHUCK 


Some places the woodchuck is 
called a groundhog. Or you 
might know him as the whistle- 
pig. He’s really not a pig at all, 
but he does whistle when 
frightened. 

The woodchuck builds an 
underground home at the edge 
of a hayfield or pasture. He digs long burrows 
in the ground. He spends the night in the under- 
ground home. During the day, when frightened, 
he quickly runs into his home to escape his 
enemies. All winter long, he sleeps there. 


In the early morning and evening, the wood- 
chuck eats clover and other plants in a nearby 
hayfield or pasture. He stays fairly near his 
home, so that he can disappear quickly if a fox 
or some other enemy tries to catch him. If the 
weather is nice, the woodchuck may sun him- 
self for a long time at the entrance of his home. 
He sits on his hind legs as he looks around. 


Woodchucks eat some of the farmer’s hay, 
but they don’t do much damage, unless there 
are too many of them. They help the rabbits 
because the woodchuck’s burrows make good 
hiding places, and warm winter homes. 





The woodchuck which you will paste on the 
map is setting in front of his burrow. Cut out 
the colored picture and paste it on Number 17. 


THE PHEASANT 


When the settlers 

first came to Clear 

River Valley, they 

didn’t see any pheas- 

ants. There weren’t 

any ‘‘ringnecks’’ in 

the valley. In fact, there weren’t any pheas- 

ants anywhere in North America. These birds 
were introduced from Asia. 


Pheasants like to live in good farm country. 
In fields of hay, corn, oats, wheat and other 
crops, they find weed seeds and insects. Pheas- 
ants eat some grain but most of it is what was 
left after the crop was harvested. Pheasants 
find shelter in tall grass and brushy fence rows 
and they often nest in strips of alfalfa or hay. 

The male pheasant is a very attractive bird. 
He has a long tail, and brightly colored feath- 
ers. Often, you can hear him crowing on a 
spring morning. The female is much less at- 


tractive. Her brownish color protects her. A 
fox or some other enemy could find the highly 
colored male much more easily than he could 
find the female. 


Cut out the colored picture of the male pheas- 
ant. Paste it on Number 13. Knowing that the 
pheasant likes to live in rich farmland, with 


Many other animals live in Clear River Val- 
ley. There are wild turkeys in the big forests. 
Several bobcats live there too. In a walk 
through the wooded mountainside, you might 
see a porcupine high in a tree, eating bark and 
new twigs. Red fox and gray fox visit the val- 
ley. A mink lives along Clear River. Colonies 
of beaver have dams and lodges on several of 
the streams. Of course, there are many kinds 
of song birds, and some hawks and owls. 


brushy field borders, you already know where 
you will find Number 13. You will not find it in 
Muddy River Valley. 


RABBIT 


There are many cottontail rabbits in Clear 
River Valley. Here they have plenty of food 
and many hiding places. There are brushy 
fence rows and brier patches. Cottontail rab- 
bits often use the burrows built by woodchucks. 


Many kinds of animals eat rabbits. Even so, 
there are plenty of rabbits where they have 
good places to hide, because rabbits have 
several families of young each year. In Muddy 
River Valley there are few hiding places. Here 
most of the rabbits are caught by cats, dogs, 
foxes, owls, hawks, and other enemies. 


In Clear River Valley the rabbits live at the 
edges of the fields and woods. Cut out the 
colored pictures of the three rabbits. Paste one 
on each of the three Number 11’s on the chart. 


You could put many kinds of animals in Clear 
River Valley, but the chart would be much too 
crowded if we tried to show all the different 
kinds. There’s plenty of room for these animals 
in Muddy River Valley part of the chart. We 
can’t put them there because most kinds of wild 
animals wouldn’t care to live in this valley. 
Animals need shelter to protect them from their 
enemies and the weather. They must have food, 
too. There isn’t much shelter or food for wild- 
life in Muddy River Valley. 





ABOUT YOUR VALLEY 


Most of us live in a valley. Probably you live 
in one. Do you know about your valley? Do the 
people there take good care of their soil and 
water, and their forests and fish and game? 
You might want to make a conservation chart 
of your valley. 


You will enjoy learning about your valley. 
Visit the town water supply plant and learn 
how the community gets its drinking water. 
Learn how the water is treated. Do towns pol- 
lute the stream? Do the factories pollute them? 
Do farmers take good care of the soil? Is the 
all-important topsoil washing away? Visit a 
farm, if you don’t live on one, and learn what 
the farmer is doing to save the soil. Visit 
several factories to see how much clean water 
they use. 


Are the forests in your valley protected from 
fire? Are the trees being cut faster than they 
should be, or are new trees taking the place of 
those which are cut? Have a forester tell you 
about forestry in your valley. 


What kind of wild animals live in your val- 
ley? You can see some kinds by driving along 
country roads in the early evening. You can 
see others if you will take hikes in the fields and 
woods. A game biologist will be glad to tell you 
about the wildlife in your valley. 


Visit the streams and lakes. Is the water 
clear? Is fishing good in the waters of your 
valley? It will be good if we take care of the 
soil and water. Even our fishing depends on 
how the farmers take care of their land and on 
how the foresters take care of the woods. 

If you have never fished, be sure to try it. 
Once you have learned to fish, you will go often. 
Many a fisherman would be glad to take you 


with him and to teach you how to catch fish. 
A fishery biologist will be glad to tell you about 
the kinds of fish in your valley, and how they 
live. 


Remember that what we do with our soil and 
water, our forests, and fish and game, will de- 
cide whether we have a good valley or a poor 
valley. People can destroy these important 
things by misusing them. But, we can restore 
them, too, though we can’t do it in a hurry. 


Muddy waters will become clear again if we 
learn to keep the soil on the land. The springs 
will flow again if we allow most of the rain to 
soak into the soil. We can do this by growing 
trees again on steep slopes, and by strip-farm- 


ing. 


When clear springs flow again, when the soil 
is kept on the land, and when pollution is 
stopped, there will be fish in the streams again, 
and you can go swimming there, too. 


Even a valley that has been mistreated can 
be restored again. If you live in a valley where 
the people have taken good care of the land, the 
water, forests, fish and wildlife, do everything 
you can to help protect these resources. If you 
live in a valley where the resources have been 
misused, you and the other people can help to 
restore them. 


Our country will be great and strong, and its 
people will be healthy and happy, only so long 
as we take good care of our all-important re- 
sources—our water, land, minerals, forests, fish 
and wildlife. These are so important that you 
must help to take care of them, too. All of us 
must guard well those things which make Amer- 
ica great and strong, and its people healthy 
and happy. 
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Good forest management— 
is good watershed management 


A healthy forest holds rain and snow long enough for water to seep into 

the soil, where it is heid and released slowly. But once matured, forests 

do not stay healthy by themselves indefinitely. Proper timber harvesting can 
help to keep the forest vigorous and growing...help prevent soil erosion... 
help keep rivers in bounds... help to improve scenery, hunting and fishing. 


Good forest management is vital to every American. 
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